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Editor’s Note 


The article “King Lear or Endgame” by Jan Kott, in No. 3, 1961 of Polish Perspectives, 
was reprinted from the monthly Dialog, No. 8, 1960. The passages from Endgame 
were translated from the original French. The discovery of a Tenth Symphony by 
Beethoven was unfortunately only the result of an oversight mm the proof-reading. 
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TOWARDS A NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
OF LABOUR* 


Jerzy Kleer 


The traditional international division of labour, largely developed 
in the second half of the nineteenth and the beginning of this century, 
is based on the division of all countries into two groups: those devel- 
oping manufacturing industries, and those specializing in the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs and raw materials. This division, reflecting the 
unequal economic strength of the two groups of countries, resulted 
from their different structures of production. It resembles the 
division into advanced and backward, or rather underdeveloped, 
countries. A classification of this kind, despite certain interpretations 
of the theory, was not the result of a free choice of specialization. 
On the contrary, it was imposed by the countries which began 
their industrialization at a relatively early date, especially by Great 
Britain. In this process political and military pressure played a role 
of considerable importance. As a result the international division of 
labour safeguarded the profits of the developed economies, while 
keeping the underdeveloped countries in a backward state. 

The present theory of comparative cost despite some modifications 
does not explain the inequalities between different countries which 
we can see today. Moreover the experience of several decades seems 
to speak against the central thesis of this theory, namely that the 
division of labour should lead to the disappearance of these in- 
equalities, 


* There was held in Prague last December, under the auspices of 
UNESCO, a seminar devoted to the international division of labour as 
a basis for the development of trade between countries of differing econom- 
ic structure. Representatives of some twenty countries took part in it. All 
profited from the ideas discussed, which no doubt represented a consid- 
erable step forward in the understanding of the mechanism, and role 
Played by the international division of labour. This article is not a report 
of the’ seminar’s proceedings but an enlarged and re-edited version of 
Mr Kleer’s paper read at the seminar. 
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This discrepancy between theory and practice is not so much due an i 
to the absolute nonsensicality of the theory, as to errors in certain of denc 
its major premises. Its main fault lies in its basically static nature, | in t 
(although numerous economists -have tried to revitalize it), and in the has 
tacit assumption that exchange takes place between countries of more devs 
or less the same level of economic development. old 

of u 


But both these assumptions are of course incorrect. If the theory 


could be in some way satisfactorily dynamized there would still be a 
the second problem, connected not only with international trade but a 
with the whole theory of economics. To accomplish this it is necessary 2 
to consider first certain new elements of the contemporary interna- or 
tional economic scene. ie 
The international division of labour is characteristically dynamic tha’ 
in nature, undergoing continual change along with the economies of 
individual countries. As a result of the unequal rate of development 
of different economies, there is a constant shift of their relative eco- 
nomic power, and consequent changes in the international division of 
labour. This process has already been going on for a considerable pe- 
riod, and in principle started on a large scale when Great Britain 
began to lose its decisive place in the world in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. This constant process of regrouping essentially only 
affects one group of countries, namely those with developed industrial 
bases. The position of the other countries tends to remain static. 
However the changes which have taken place, and are taking place 
even today, in the international division of labour are not limited only Th 
to the highly-developed countries. In the course of the last twenty or of 
thirty years two processes have become manifest, whose importance ma 
is as yet difficult to estimate if we look at them from the point of view the 
of the international trade pattern at present. tio 
On the one hand, we have to deal with the development of the . 
socialist market and, on the other, with the process of industrialization | “* 
in the underdeveloped countries. The majority of socialist states were — 
during their capitalist days economically underdeveloped, and belong- 
ed to the food and raw material exporters group. Today an important mm 
part of their exports is based on investment goods. From this point as 
of view alone the geography of investment goods exports has under- ; 2 
0 


gone a considerable change. On the periferies of the old capitalist 
world have now appeared industrialized countries. At the same time | 
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an important change has come about in the old colonies and depen- 
dencies. It is true that raw materials and foodstuffs still predominate 
in the exports of these countries, but the necessity of industrialization 
has become the fundamental directive of their long term economic 
development. They realize that the specialization of exports along the 
old lines will not allow them to pull themselves out of the category 
of underdeveloped countries. The classical theory of comparative costs 
holds that the export of goods in which the country specializes, based 
on the principle of mutual advantages, leads to constant economic de- 
velopment. However experience, as is well known, shows something 
different. Indeed in the course of the last twenty or thirty years the 
growth in the turnover of raw materials, in which the underdeveloped 
countries play a considerable role, has been considerably slower than 
that of industrial products. 


Index 
(1929 = 100) 
World industrial World trade in 
production raw materials 
1948 181 85 
1949 179 93 
1950 204 104 
1951 226 108 


After 1951 an even greater intensification of this trend occurred. 
There are a number of causes for the relative lag in the development 
of raw material trade. Firstly we have the growth of synthetic raw 
materials and their substitution for the natural product. Secondly, 
there has been considerable technical progress in the field of produc- 
tion which has made possible a large saving of raw materials. At the 
same time there has taken place a change in the consumption structure 
of the developed countries, which has created a new ceiling to the 
import of raw materials and foodstuffs. 


In addition, two further factors have played an important part. The 
industrialized countries themselves have appeared in the world market 
as important competitors in the field of raw materials and foodstuffs. 
In 1958 the developed countries exported foodstuffs for 8,610 million 
dollars and raw materials for 6,250 million dollars, compared with 
9,310 and 6,930 million dollars respectively for the underdeveloped 
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countries. Broadly speaking the developed countries are freeing 
themselves to an ever growing extent from dependence upon the 
underdeveloped countries. Yet at the same time exports of foodstuffs, 
raw materials and fuel (which comprise nearly 50 per cent of world 
exports) constitute only 30 per cent of the total exports of the deve- 
loped countries and nearly 90 per cent of the total exports of the un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

The second factor — the rapid increase of population of these 
countries —- pertains to the underdeveloped countries alone. Popula- 
tion pressure forces them, in the face, be it noted, of relatively inelastic 
supply conditions, to divert raw materials and foodstuffs from the 
export market to the home market. Nor are the prospects in the field 
of traditional raw materials particularly bright. 

In all, therefore, the stagnation in world trade of raw materials is 
hurting the development of the backward countries by hitting hard 
at their exports, and making it more difficult in consequence to import 
the goods necessary for their industrialization. The trend of world 
prices has tended to act in the same direction. This last factor has in 
many cases had catastrophic results on the balance of payments situa- 
tion of the underdeveloped countries, through long term deterioration 
in their terms of trade. This is primarily due to the fact that the 
majority of foodstuffs are not sold at monopolistic prices. Moreover, 
the export of foodstuffs and raw materials means low, and the import 
of industrial goods in the world markets high productivity. This 
is bound to be reflected in the lower prices for the first category 
of products. In consequence the gap between exports and imports 
with resultant serious difficulties of payment is the most acute 
problem facing the underdeveloped countries. In the face of these 
unfavourable conditions the only road for these countries to eco- 
nomic development is that of industrialization. 

The above description should suffice to illustrate the breakdown 
of the present international division of labour, and indicate a pressing 
need for some sort of changed structure. The principle on which such 
a change could rest may be defined as specialization in the sphere 
of industrial production. This means that countries with similar 
industrial structures would specialize in particular lines of goods, e. g. 
in the production of machine tools, certain types would be produced 
by country A and other types by countries B, C, etc. This is the meth- 
od being introduced on an ever increasing degree in the socialist 
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countries, and would lead to a growing independence of the raw 
materials and foodstuffs countries from the industrialized ones. Natu- 
rally a country possessing a rare raw material is still to specialize in its 
production, but at the same time it is not going to be the sole industry 
of the given country — the case, for example, in countries rich in oil 
deposits. 

However, such a reshuffling of the international division of labour 
still lies in the far distance and there are economists in the West who 
hold that it cannot be realized. Moreover, they say that such an 
arrangement would seriously curtail the volume of world trade since 
certain countries would become autarchic. 

Such objections, often made also against the socialist countries, do 
not hold water. It is well known that trade between the highly deve- 
loped countries shows the fastest rate of increase (40 per cent of world 
turnover takes place between capitalist countries in this group). This 
state of affairs will exist as long as the remaining countries are 
underdeveloped. But when more countries become industrialized, the 
situation will hurt the interests of the capitalist countries. The 
adaptation to the new conditions will be difficult: the transitional 
period between the old and new structures, in spite of its evolutionary 
nature, would require what would seem like sacrifices from the 
highly developed countries. For this reason certain western econo- 
mists have propounded a theory of raw material specialization, and 
the development of light industry, allowing at best a slower rate 
of industrialization to the underdeveloped countries. 


Despite the difficulties which beset the road to industrialization in 
the underdeveloped countries, many countries have embarked upon 
it. The direction they are taking is however different from that of the 
countries of Western Europe and North America. There are of course 
many differences in their respective historical backgrounds, quite apart 
from the differences in their natural endowments for such a task. 
Nevertheless, 1 believe, one can distinguish two essential differences 
First of all, in contrast with development in the nineteenth century, 
today’s process can be initiated and successfully carried through only 
by the state. Although the private sector has an important role to 
play, the public sector must predominate. The role of the entrepreneur 
as the spiritus movens of development definitely belongs to the past. 
This has enormous consequences for the choice of investment projects, 
the direction of development and the criteria of economic action. The 
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second difference rests on the fact that state action has to concentrate 
on the development of capital goods industries. This does not mean 
that all branches of heavy industry are to be expanded, only some to 
provide a safeguard against possible external difficulties. Of course 
there is the problem of small countries (both with respect to area and 
size of population), but it would require a separate treatment. 
Industrialization carried through by the state can only be achieved 
by means of central planning and directing since the market forces 


in these countries are too weak and tend to invest, if at all, in the con- | 


sumption goods industries. 


For a country embarking upon this line of development the simul- | 


taneous development of a foreign trade without severe difficulties of 
payment for imports, etc., is of the utmost importance. Foreign trade 
has to supply indispensable investment goods for new industrial pro- 
jects and also ensure certain vital imports to overcome existing 


bottlenecks in the national economy. Ali this requires careful export | 


(import) planning on a long-term basis, a task which is severely com- 
plicated by exchange conditions in the capitalist world market. 

The most troublesome of these conditions is the lack of agree- 
ments on which to base long term trade exchange and the unstable 
prices of certain export goods, which make a smooth carrying through 
of industrialization plans extremely difficult. In the majority of cases 
the revenue from foreign trade forms the basis for the import of 
indispensable investment goods. Unfortunately, the free fluctuation 
of world market prices constitutes a serious impediment here. In 
connection with the difficulties inherent in steadily increasing the 
volume of exports — for reasons outlined above — the stabilization 


of prices acquires a particularly great importance. However, from 


this point of view trade with the socialist countries is considerably 
more favourable, since agreements are by and large based on long 
term agreements and stable prices. In addition the long term prospects 
of the underdeveloped countries are not in contradiction to the 
interests of the socialist economies. An analysis of the foreign trade 
turnover of the underdeveloped countries with the socialist countries 
shows a faster rate of growth than in their global foreign trade 
turnover. This would indicate that there are considerable prospects 
for exports from the underdeveloped countries to new expanding 
markets. 

There is another characteristic of the present situation which is 
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likely to change in the future. At present over 70 per cent of the 
exports of the underdeveloped countries are directed towards the in- 
dustrialized countries. Trade between the underdeveloped countries 
is in the region of twenty per cent of their total trade turnover, and 
has in the past few years tended to decrease. As industrialization 
makes progress in these countries, the preponderance of trade with 
highly industrialized countries will become less marked as more trade 
is likely to develop with the socialist camp and among the under- 
developed countries. It is impossible to overlook this future tendency 
when discussing the emergence of a new international division of 
labour. 

The amount of foreign trade per head of population depends not 
only on a given country’s industrial potential and general economic 
advancement, but also upon the degree of onesidedness of the economy. 
Many underdeveloped countries do have a high foreign trade per head 
index, but more often than not this indicates the existence of unde- 
sirable onesidedness. Industrialization for such countries, in the face 
of their payment difficulties, is practically impossible without for- 
eign aid. 

Such aid is certainly, at present, far from sufficient. In 1958 the 
U.S.A. devoted 0.32 per cent of its N.I. to aid to the underdeveloped 
countries, Great Britain devoted 0.30 per cent and Canada 0.09 per 
cent. However, it is not only the amount of such aid, but also the con- 
ditions on which it is given, that is also very important. The socialist 
countries have tended to give credits on far more favourable terms 
with respect to terms of repayment (12 years as compared with 4—5 
in case of the capitalist countries), interest (2—2.5 per cent as compar- 
ed with 5—8 per cent), form of repayment (raw materials and food- 
stuffs as against money), etc. Assistance to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries is not only of interest when considering the growth of these 
countries, but also has considerable importance for the development 
of a new international division of labour. Perhaps this may be the 
reason why it has been granted so far on such a negligible scale. 





TWO TENDENCIES IN WEST GERMANY 


Jerzy Kowalewski 


Roughly speaking, when we leave out of account all the finer 
differences of political shading, two broad tendencies can be dis- 
cerned among the ruling classes in the West. There are those who 


want to continue and even exacerbate the cold war and the arms | 


race, and to block all attempts at alleviating tension in international 


politics; and there are those who want to curb and even eliminate | 
the cold war and the arms race, and promote various plans to reduce | 
tension and strengthen peaceful coexistence. In different countries | 


these tendencies vary in vigour, form and mode of operation. 


In the German Federal Republic, however, they have a character 
peculiarly their own. 


There was a time when political division in west Germany was 


sharp and clear-cut. Both the opposition parties, the Social Democrais | 


(SDP) and the Liberal Democrats (FDP) opposed the official con- 
ception of foreign policy with relatively well defined ideas of their 
own. 


But all this has changed. For the last year-and-a-half the SDP 
leadership has been fighting for a bi-partisan foreign policy. The 
FDP leadership has gone even further and is now officially preparing 
to enter into a government coalition with the CDU. These facts 
could not fail, of course, to exert their influence on political life in 
west Germany in general; nor could they remain without their effect 
on the ways and means in which the two political tendencies 
manifested themselves. But the line of division separating the 
opponents of the cold war from its advocates has never coincided 
with the line separating the political parties. Thus the political volte- 
face of the SDP and FDP leaderships could not obliterate the two 
tendencies, though, of course, it has influenced political discussions 


and the attitude adopted by large sections of the west Germat | 


public. 
10 
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To understand better what are the differences of political views 
among the west German ruling classes the central points of the govern- 
ment’s conception must first be examined. 

The Federal Government has been the most consistent spokesman 
in western Europe of inflexibility and the most determined opponent 
of all peaceful initiatives, irrespective of whether these initiatives 
came from the West or the East. Consequently the Bonn government 
has been the most persistent advocate of all-round strengthening 
of the Atlantic alliance and the greatest possible military integration. 
It has rejected all the objections to integration raised in Great 
Britain. It has firmly opposed President de Gaulle’s views on the 
direction of development for NATO. It has been trying to thwart 
Norwegian and Danish efforts to secure, at least in some fields, an 
independent statute in NATO. On the issue of turning NATO into 
the fourth atomic power, the Federal Government proved to be even 
more NATO-minded than the American authors of this plan. 

The Bonn government’s attitude was not motivated by any 
particular sympathy for NATO. Its boundless dedication to the 
Atlantic alliance springs from a sober calculation: only in an alliance 
with the West, only in an alliance with the United States and only 
as a member of NATO can west Germany become a military and 
political power and play an important role in deciding what the policy 
of the West is going to be. 

This conception has, however, a number of opponents and critics 
among the west German ruling classes. Above all they point out that 
the Federal Government’s ideas might have had some sense if NATO 
were really what Adenauer and Strauss would like it to be — a com- 
pletely uniform organism capable of meeting crises and resolving 
contradictions rapidly and effectively. But the reality — the critics 
assert — is different. Differences of opinion and crises in NATO do 
not decrease, but — on the contrary — tend to multiply and grow 
in strength. This has been recently corroborated by President 
Kennedy. This being so, what are the chances — the critics ask — of 
a policy which with such one-sided stubborness banks on NATO and 
identifies itself with it at a time when almost all the other members 
of the Atlantic alliance claim a bigger or smaller margin for 
independent action. They accuse the Federal Government of ignoring 
the possibility that the contradictions in NATO will grow and making 
no allowance in its plans for a situation in which NATO’s policy 
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would not evolve in accordance with the wishes of Chancellor 
Adenauer and Minister Strauss. 

This is not the only fallacy in Bonn’s cold-war thinking. But of 
still greater importance than all the internal contradictions is the fact 
that this entire conception is out of step with the political realities 
of our times. 

As in the United States, Great Britain, France and other coun- 
tries, there are people in west Germany who realize that further 
continuation of cold-war politics and exacerbation of the arms race 


threaten disaster. They are aware that the present balance of power 


being what it is, there is no future in a cold war strategy. There 
can be no greater paradox than a policy from strength which is not 
backed by sufficient strength. Is it not time then — the Federal 
Government’s critics ask — to search for a more realistic policy. 

They are strengthened in their attitude by recent events when 
on several occasions the German Federal Republic was threatened 
by political isolation as a result of Adenauer’s cold-war intransigence. 
So far the Federal Government has been able, on the whole, to 
avoid this danger. Everybody knows that the danger of isolation 
can recur, particularly in view of the fact that there are issues on 
which west German ambitions are in objective conflict with the aims 
and interests of other western countries. Is any western government 
really interested, for example, in supporting west German territorial 
claims with regard to Poland? Every manifestation in the West oi 
even the feeblest attempts to alleviate tension has been regarded in 
Bonn with suspicion and distrust. But is the German Federal Repub- 
lic — the critics ask — not interested in relaxation at least to the same 
extent as the other western countries? 


In practical terms all these objections, doubts, and fears are 


expressed, above all, in the criticism of the inflexibility and one 
sidedness of Adenauer’s policy. At the same time there are als 
demands that the west German government should come forth with 
some initiatives for détente or that at least it should not oppose such 
initiatives sponsored by other governments. This dissatisfaction can 
also be seen in constant protests against Bonn’s eastern policy 
Criticism of Bonn’s policy with relation to Poland and demands for 
a normalization of relations are a separate chapter in this context. 
The same line is taken by those who ask for a broadening 0 


relations with the socialist countries, particularly in the economic 
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field. The same kind of considerations have inspired pleas — if not 
for recognition — then at least for admitting in some form or other 
the existence of the German Democratic Republic, and arguments 
pointing to the sterility of legal phraseology purporting to show 
that the G.D.R. does not exist at all. Still another guise for these 
processes is the disinclination of considerable groups of west German 
capitalists to invest in armaments. Finally, there must be added 
protests made by Protestant politicians and clergymen against atomic 
armaments. 

In Poland, the interplay of these two tendencies is being closely 
followed without falling into the error, however, of overestimating the 
importance and strength of those sections of the west German ruling 
classes who are critical of Adenauer’s policy. The cold war-lobby is 
more influential in Bonn’s policy-making than in other western coun- 
tries. But forces demanding relaxation and peaceful coexistence are 
also alive in west Germany. The German Federal Republic is not 
immunized against processes which are now taking place all over the 
world. 














OFFENCES AGAINST 
THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Ignacy Druski 


This is.a problem which is attracting more and more attention in — 


Polish society today. Much space is devoted to it in the press; anxious 
staff meetings discuss it with passion in the factories; the lawyers 
scratch their heads over it; and it figures prominently in sociological 
research, 


This wide range of interest cannot be explained simply by referring | 


to the extent of the damage incurred by the national economy. In all, 
this material loss cannot exceed a small fraction of the National 
Income, and as such could be allowed for in cost calculations. More 
worrying than this loss is the simple fact of its amorality, and of its 
anti-social effects on interpersonal relationships. 


These offences — mainly in the form of misappropriation of social 
property — occupy a fairly large and varied position in the statistics of 
crime. The figures for economic offences embrace not only each case of 
petty theft by the employee of a factory, but also defraudations running 
into tens, and even hundreds, of thousands of zlotys, committed by people 
occupying responsible positions in the socialized sector. The first kind 
of offence is dangerous mainly because of its frequency, the second 
mainly because of the scale on which it is committed. Both types are 
of course criminal actions, but it is most important to distinguish be- 
tween the causes that breed them. 


The first category includes mainly petty thefts from factories: small 
quantities of raw material or parts of unfinished products which can 


be hidden in a pocket or work case and easily sold to receivers of ' 


stolen goods. These thefts are connected with the transformations 
of the social structure resulting from the rapid industrialization of 
the country. During the last ten years there has been a characteristic 
movement of peasant petit-bourgeoisie from small semi-agricultural 
towns to urban regions. Coming from a totally different environment, 
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not yet accustomed to the discipline of large industry, it is not 
surprising that these people do not yet realize that their existence 
depends on their professional qualifications and efficiency, and not 
on what they can filch from the enterprise in which they are 
employed. 

While it is possible to connect the above category of offence with 
the considerable changes in the nature of the working class, the second 
category springs from quite other causes. The misappropration of large 
sums has more to do with the individual character of the offenders 
than with social conditions. In 1960 about 1,700 people were accused 
of the defraudation of sums of over 50 thousand zlotys.* If we take 
into account that a considerable number of serious offences were not 
discovered in this period and we consider the size of these individual 
offences, the problem appears serious enough. However, in comparison 
with the tens of thousands of men who were entrusted with valuable 
social property, those who betrayed the trust = in them are still 
only a few mangy sheep in the flock. 


In considering the causes of these offences it is necessary to take 
into account the problem of the level of wages in Poland. It is no 
secret that the majority of petty thieves come from ranks of the un- 
skilled and poorest-paid manual workers. This factor, although im- 
portant, does not seem to be the sole nor even the main cause of the 
rise in the number of these offences. Furthermore, even assuming that 
bad material conditions were largely the cause of petty thievery, they 
do not explain the much more serious offences of the second category. 


Legislation on this matter stipulates the amount of 50,000 zlotys as 
the upper limit, beyond which the qualification of the offence comes 
under a different, much more serious, category. In such cases the 
offender is liable to imprisonment for a period of not less than five 
years, and to an obligatory fine and either partial or complete confis- 
cation of his personal property. This sharp distinction between the two 
categories of offence is found also in the approach to their prevention. 

In the case of major offences, preventive measures concentrate upon 
the careful choice of candidates for responsible positions and the 
improvement of a system of external and internal control. This means 
the provision of efficient bookkeeping methods, the clear definition 


* According to the special exchange rate, which reflects the real value 
of Polish currency, 24 zl = 1 US dollar. 
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of competence in various managerial matters, and most importantly, | 


practical cooperation in the management of the enterprise by the 


Polish United Workers’ Party’s organizations, Trade Unions, and the 


Workers’ Councils. 

The main emphasis of preventive measures against petty thieves 
is placed on the rapid elimination of various irregularities which 
provide additional incentives to theft, and on a systematic effort of 
education. Conditions for the successful completion of such a pro- 


~ 


gramme are far more favourable today than they were a few years | 
ago, when there were very considerable fluctuations in the labour | 


force, especially in newly founded enterprises. 


An indication that the results of education will be more obvious | 
in the future, with the coming of stabilization in the labour force | 


of a majority of Polish key enterprises, and a growth in the con- 
sciousness of the worker, is given by the examples of those enter- 
prises in which only two or three years ago considerably more thefts 
occurred than last year, after a correction of organization and intro- 
duction of more effective control. 

It is quite instructive to look in detail at one of the methods of 
education in use at present. For the past few years, for example, 
the custom has grown up of inviting the local public prosecutor, 
chairman of the court and chief of police to meetings of the staff 
and management to discuss problems connected with the protection 
of social property. 


eee 
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Discussion and criticism at such meetings not only touches on | 
the measures taken within the enterprise, but also on the procedure | 
of the organs of the law. At the same time these meetings often bring i 
to light injustices and inadequacies in the enterprise, about which | 


the management was ignorant. The educational element of these 
meetings depends on the creation of a convenient opportunity for 
the popular exposition of the purpose and sense of the provisions of 
the law. They aid the responsible shaping of public opinion, strengthen 


the links between governing and workers’ organs, and allow the free | 
and mutual exchange of opinions and the development of personal : 


contacts. 
The prosecutor, drawing on information obtained from his it- 
vestigations is able to request the appropriate authority to aller 


those conditions which he feels tend to encourage or facilitate petty 
theft. The public prosecutor is also empowered by certain provision : 
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of the criminal law to avoid the taking of proceedings against the 
perpetrators of minor offences against social property, provided he 
is not dealing with a recidivist, and the social harm caused by the 
offence is of minor character. 

This leniency on the part of the public prosecutor does not how- 
ever warrant the omission of criticism on the part of the offender’s 
environment. Recognizing this fact and to supplement the work of 
the public prosecutor in case of trivial offences, at the end of last 
year the workers in many parts of the country set up, on their own 
initiative, by means of democratic elections, “factory courts”, to deal 
with very minor offences not considered serious enough by the 
organs of the law to warrant the attention of the courts. Punish- 
ments agreed upon at the start by general meetings consist in 
warnings and admonitions or relegation to less convenient work and 
even recommendation of dismissal. The first months’ experience of 
the working of these courts, seems to show that the censure of 
colleagues is a sufficient and effective punishment. 

There is little doubt that with a growing standard of living, the 
increasing cultural level of the working masses and a stabilization 
of life, the battle with economic offences will lose much of its urgency. 
For the moment, however, the problem is a serious one. Misappro- 
priation of social property and easy illegal personal enrichment calls 


forth an ever sharper reaction from the community. 


WARSAW ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Stefan Sledzinski 


In the middle of November the Warsaw Academy of Music cele- 
brated its 150th anniversary. The various ceremonies, such as a formal 
session of the Senate, attended by delegations from musical colleges in 
Poland and abroad, concerts and an exhibition served as a reminder 
that the Warsaw Academy is one of the oldest in the world. 

The teaching of music in Poland, as in the rest of Europe of course, 
has a far older tradition; in earlier times, however, it was confined to 
a particular class or else served as an embellishment to religious cere- 
monies. The Paris Conservatoire was the first school to open its doors to 
everyone, regardless of his class origin, with ability the sole criterium. 
For this reason it can justly be called the first modern school of music. 
The fourth school of this kind — after Paris, Brussels and Prague — 
was opened in Warsaw in 1810. 

Although at first it only trained singers for the Warsaw Opera, 
admission was decided purely on merit. Yet the need for an academy 
of music was so great that in a few years this small establishment 
with twelve pupils and one teacher expanded until it comprised three 
schools: the Elementary School, the Conservatoire, and the so-called 
Main School of Music, where composition and aesthetics were taught. 
This was where Chopin studied under Jézef Elsner, only a minor com- 
poser himself, but an excellent organizer and teacher. 

“Under Monsieur Elsner even a donkey would learn music,” Chopin 
said on arrival in Vienna for his debut as a composer and ‘pianist 
before a highly discriminating audience. His playing was of such a high 
standard that the surprised musicians of Vienna could not believe that 
he had studied only in Warsaw. 

When Elsner is discussed as a teacher, which often happens when 
Chopin’s name is mentioned, it is usual to ascribe to him a natural, 
almost intuitive ability; it is usually forgotten that Elsner was well 


Frederic Chopin according to a contemporary etching > 
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acquainted with contemporary advances in teaching methods: he had 
read the works of Pestallozzi, Naegeli and Pfeifer and even translate 
them into Polish. Undoubtedly Chopin was that exception — a may 
of genius— but his individuality and originality were respected ly 
Elsner, never a usual practice. Nor did Elsner try to impose upon his 
brilliant pupil any rigid creative precepts, which is even more com. 
mendable. He fully realized Chopin’s enormous talents and wrote 
in his examination report: “Exceptional ability, a musical genius”. It is 
rare, indeed, for a teacher to be so lavish with his commendations 
and it is even rarer for the pupil subsequently to live up to such 
a judgment. 

There were various obstacles (many of which must seem comi 
teday) in the path of the Warsaw school. Except for the singing clap 
ses only men could attend the school. For a long time girls wer 
taught music merely for drawing-room purposes. A career outside the 
opera was unthinkable except for outstanding individualists such # 
the pianist Maria Szymanowska, for example. As late as 1825 a certain 
Mme Campan wrote these words about education for women in Gaze 
Korspondenta Warszawskiego i Zagranicznego: “I must protest against 
girls taking up the arts. I consider that they are an obstacle to their 
mental development.” 





Many of the projects launched by Elsner met with fierce opposition 7 
on the part of the University authorities who for some unknown) 
reason identified composition with playing and decided that “musical | 
training at the University would be indecorous and contrary to the f 
maintenance of good order”. But Elsner managed to overcome the | 
opposition even of the Dean of the Fine Arts Faculty who, fearing of 
“trumpets, drums and French horns would disturb his work”, wanted : 
to resign. In spite of everything the Main School of Music came into” 
being. Some 20 professors began to teach all branches of music ; 
a student body which soon exceeded 200. Although the school’s life 
was relatively brief, it made an important contribution to the spread 
of musical culture in Poland. 

During the war with Russia in 1831 the School was closed and did 
not reopen after the fall of the Rising. For the next 30 years, a period 
of vicious oppression by the Tsarist government, which crushed al 
manifestations of cultural independence, there was no school of musi¢ 
A group of Elsner’s pupils took the musical life of the capital into 
their own hands and when the political situation improved, with th 
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The Ostrogski Palace, for one hundred years the home of the Warsaw Academy of Music 


death of the notorious Tsar Nicholas, made representations to re-open 
the School. They ingeniously played on the Tsarist authorities’ reluc- 
tance to let young people travel, with the sly argument that studying 
abroad could lead to contamination from “undesirable ideas” and dan- 
gerous contacts. The Tsarist authorities let themselves be persuaded 
that it would be better to provide musical education at home. 
Eventually, Apolinary Katski, the violin virtuoso at the court of 
the Tsar, was, with the help of his acquaintances in St Petersburg, 
given permission to open an Institute of Music in Warsaw. Yet the 
conditions imposed upon him were such that in the context of the 
political situation of the time this concession seemed really a calculated 
piece of malicious chicanery. He was required to collect at short notice 
43,000 roubles, a colossal sum of money in those days, as a guarantee 
that the expenses of running the Institute would be covered for the 





Stefan Sledzifski 


Model of the new building of the Academy of Music, now under construction. 


first six years. Although the times were far from quiet — it was 
before the Rising of 1863 — the money was raised within the pres- | 
cribed time by means of a public collection — the foundation of the ' 
Institute being regarded as something of a national demonstration. In The 
January 1861 the Institute was opened. The authorities did not permit | into 
it to be called a ‘conservatoire’, one of the reasons, presumably, being 

that there were no conservatoires in Russia herself. Nevertheless evety= 

one referred to it as the Conservatoire, an appellation justified by 

its syllabus and organization. Katski knew how to capitalize on 

interest showed by the public in the Institute: he not only engaged 

best musicians in Warsaw, including Stanislaw Moniuszko, the fa 

of Polish national opera, as professors, but sustained this interest Of 
frequently arranging public concerts by the students, who in this way, 
contributed to the musical life of the capital. The lack of a symphony By 
orchestra in Warsaw made Katski decide to form one from the 
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students. As usual there were difficulties with finding pupils willing 
to take up the wind instruments. So Katski made a rule that every 
' pianist had also to take one wind instrument and saw to it that this 
tule was rigidly enforced. 

».. One of the first “victims” of this edict was Ignacy Paderewski. Pa- 
“derewski paid little attention to the trombone which was his subsidiary 
“instrument, being more concerned with the piano, and was even threat- 
' ened with expulsion from the school. When he produced a doctor’s 
certificate saying that his lungs were too weak for this instrument, 
Katski immediately excused him from the trombone — and Pade- 


rewski appeared in the orchestra playing the bass drum. 
Apart from the symphony orchestra a string quartet was formed 


which has survived to this day. At the same time the Institute’s grad- 
uates began to make their mark in the musical world. There were 
' among them several outstanding musicians and composers, some of 
k ‘whom stayed on at the Institute as teachers, while others were active 
"im provincial towns or went abroad. The most notable were Ignacy 
Paderewski, Stanislaw Bacewicz, a great violinist who was famous for 
4 ‘his tone, Zygmunt Noskowski, the composer and teacher, and Ludomir 
Rézycki and Mieczyslaw Karlowicz, both weli-known composers. Karol 
Szymanowski, the greatest modern Polish composer, though not a grad- 
uate of the school, became its rector and did much to raise the 
school’s standards. Many excellent musicians, such as Bacewicz, the 
school’s director Henryk Melcer, an outstanding pianist, the composer 
Roman Statkowski, gave up successful careers to devote their time 
to the needs of the school. It is remarkable that during the 150 years 
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The eastern elevation of the building; on the right the restored Ostrogski Palace incorporated 
into the Academy's buildings. 
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of its existence the school should have always been able to secure the 
most brilliant musical talents in Poland as its professors. 


After its revival by Katski the school’s life went on without inter. 
ruptions if not without difficulties. During the Tsarist days the school 
expanded, numbering more than 500 pupils and 60 professors. By 
formally retaining its appellation of ‘Institute’ the school managed to 
keep its Polish character, since the Tsarist authorities would agree 
to its transformation into a conservatoire only on condition that it 
became a branch of the Tsarist Musical Society, which supervised all 
the conservatoires in Russia. Thus, though it meant considerable 
sacrifices on the part of the professors, the Warsaw Institute of Music 
was in fact the only purely Polish university college in Warsaw. 


The Institute weathered the difficult years of the First World War, 
and in the inter-war period became a State Academy of Music. Things 
were far from easy at first, as it was necessary to provide a new 
organizational framework, rearrange, reform and modernize teaching 
syllabuses and assemble teachers whom the war had scattered all over 
the world. These problems, too, were solved and by the late thirties 
the conservatoire had 700 pupils and 100 professors; during the twenty 
years between the wars more than 600 students graduated from the 
school. 


The conservatoire was not spared in the destruction that swept 
Warsaw in the last war. As late as 1944 — the time of the Warsaw 
Rising — the school was still managing to give regular concerts, which 
were always packed. During the Rising the school was flattened by 
Nazi bombs. For a year there was nothing: but rubble. At the beginning 
of 1945 one of the professors and the future rector, Stanislaw Kazuro, 


| 
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eer gare 





returned to the bombed site and started to make plans for reconstruc- | 


tion. 


Once again everything had to be started from scratch, and the " 
tireless Kazuro begun looking for new premises. This was an almost | 


hopeless task as hardly a building of any suitable size had survived 
the occupation. Reconstruction was laboriously undertaken and at the 
same time the enormous gaps in the store of instruments and the libra- 
ry filled in. More teachers kept joining the staff; and the student body 
grew until it was imperative to build a hostel for all those who had 
nowhere to live. Finally, in 1959 contruction began of a modern 
building, opposite the site of the former Conservatoire. When it is 
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ready in 1963 the construction will begin of another students’ hostel in 
the vicinity. 


For those who are interested in the schools’ development since the 
war here are some facts and figures. In 1945 the school had 50 stu- 
dents; at present there are 400 in the six departments, (all of them 
graduates of secondary schools of music). The number of teachers now 
stands at 130; so far over 400 diplomas have been granted; 144 stu- 
denis are living on scholarships and more than 100 live in students’ 
hostels. 

The fact of 150 years’ existence is not by itself the most remarkable 
of features; but the school’s dramatic history and its consistently high 
standard of teaching despite sometimes the most appalling hardships 
have given it a strong claim on our gratitude and affection. 








UNCLE FROM HEAVEN 


Stanistaw Zielinski 


Stanistaw Zielinski, born in 1917 and one of the foremost writers of his 
generation, belongs with Stanistaw Dygat to a group of writers who special- 
ize in a mocking irony, but within this group he has his own special place. 
His present reputation as a satirist has come from his more recent writing, 
the best of which is a collection of short stories entitled Statek zezowatych 
(The Ship of the Cross-Eyed, 1958), from which the story we print here is 
taken. 

In his earlier books Zielifski described the vicissitudes of the Polish sol- 


dier during the war and in prisoner-of-war camps. This subject inspired two | 


major collections of stories Dno miski (Bottom of the Barrel, 1949) and Przed 
§witem (Before Dawn, 1949). Both of them were marked by that sentimen- 
talized patriotism, typical of Polish writing about the war. They were followed 
by two novels Ostatnie ognie (The Last Fires, 1951) and Jeszcze Polska (Po- 
land Still, 1953) in which the conclusion of the wartime odyssey was looked 
at with a satirical eye. In the stories in Kalejdoskop (1955), the satire wos 
turned to conditions in post-war Poland. 

But Zielifiski did not make a real impact on the literary scene until the 


stories of Stara szabla (The Old Sabre, 1957), which was an anthology of | 


his old writing enhanced by some new stories. In the latter his specific vein 
of grim humour came to the surface. Ziélifski concentrated on the absurd 
and ludicrous in the wartime situation. The comedy in these stories is decid- 
edly black since the absurdities appear against a background that is charg: 
ed with menace and tragedy. This is the difference between these stories 
and those in The Ship of the Cross-Eyed. 

In this collection the world of the absurd is completely self-contained. The 
omnipresence of the cbsurd is treated as something natural, logical and 
somehow essential. In this world where nonsense has become the rule there 
are no conflicts or contradictions. This presents Zielifski with serious prob- 
lems of narrative. The momentum of straight narrative connot carry him 
along, nor does he have the help of normal time and construction. He can 
only create an endless chain of nonsequiturs. His comic invention is inex 
haustible and almost faultless. Everything is genuinely funny — the sixty five 
thousand variations of fear, the rapid change in emotions of man in the 
atomic age, trams which do not exist, airports at which passengers have {0 
land by parachute, a magnificent male organ used to tickle trout, science, 
whose business is the “justification of complete nonsense”. The absurdities 
are interlocked like bricks in an edifice that climbs and climbs. They obey 
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all the laws of the universal interrelation of events. Even the rules of logic 
are turned upside down. Zielifiski has said: “In my search for explanations, 
i pick the least probable of all the many possibilities that occur to me. And 
strangely enough, it is this one, apparently absurd, which proves in time 
to have been nearest the truth.” 


Henryk Bereza 


Since everyone was busy with something, it was decided that I 
should drop by my aunt’s with the birthday cake. Everything was 
settled before I could even say “I don’t mind a bit”. 

“Her birthday’s the day after tomorrow. You'll have to hurry.” 

“Tl take a plane. I love flying.” 

The next day I went off to the airport. I arrived just in time; there 
was one seat at the booking office. I had never seen Aunt Izabella. 
I was also curious about the place where my aunt had been living for 
years. Soon after the take-off, when the plane had gained height and 
banked onto the right course I glued my nose to the window to see 
as much as possible on the flight. Absorbed by the fields, woods, rivers, 
villages, roads, etc., slipping by under the wing I soon lost all sense 
of time. I had not expected that the earth would look so pretty from 
the air. I longed for the flight to last until it was dark. 


Suddenly I heard the name of the town which was my destination. 
The attractive stewardess repeated in a slightly irritated voice: 

“Who's there for N.?” 

I smiled at this adorable creature. The stewardess also smiled as 
she replied. 

“You?” 

“Yes. I’m flying to my aunt for her birthday. But,” I paused sig- 
nificantly, “it’s not till to-morrow. We've lots of time.” 

The stewardess made an encouraging movement of her hand. I took 
her gesture as an invitation. The passengers were dozing with their 
noses in their books. No one was paying any attention to us. Adjusting 
my tie I followed the stewardess to a compartment in the tail. Inside, 
as soon as the door was shut I asked her openly: 

“When did you notice that I loved you? At the airport or after 
we'd taken off?” 

I tried to put my arms round her but the angel slipped out of my 
ardent embrace with singular ease. 

“Now, now.” 
Then she handed me a parachute and helped me fasten the straps. 
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“Hurry up, we’re almost over N.” 

I surrendered to her attentions meekly. A magnificent, fantastic 
adventure, such as I had not dreamed of before the flight, loomed 
ahead of me. 

“You’re ready to give up your uniform, your plane, your bonus, 
your pension? I’m touched and indescribably happy. Let’s hope auntie 
won’t object and lets our love blossom under her roof. Anyway, aunts! 
In cases like this, who cares about aunts. We’ll manage without Aunt 
Iza. Are we jumping together or separately? I don’t see another par- 
achute.” 

The stewardess pulled out a bottle of cognac and poured a stiff 
drink. 

“One for the road.” 

I gulped it down. The girl put a hand on my shoulder. 

“Now listen carefully, dear. Try to land in the middle of that white 
circle. Next to it, in that house with the red roof lives our agent, who 
represents the airlines in N. Hand in the parachute, get a receipt, and 
then you can go to your aunt’s. Aim at the middle of the circle. The 
agent’s an old man, so don’t make him run all over the field after 
you. Don’t forget your receipt.” 

I listened half-dazed. 

“Stand over by the wall. The pilot is throttling down and reducing 
height. I must open the hatch. We’re over N.” 

“And you?” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“It’s not fair!” I shouted tearfully and desperately. 

“I get all my passengers off in the same way. There’s no airport 
in N. Watch out for the cake!” 

The stewardess grabbed me by the collar and threw me out of the 
plane. Seized by the current of air I fell with a great roaring in my 
ears. Then the parachute opened, there was a violent jerk and I hung 
in absolute silence. The plane had disappeared, vanished into thin air. 
Slowly I lost height. I felt that the white dome of the parachute was 
fastened to the clouds and that I would never reach the ground. The 
rocking, at first hardly noticeable, grew as I fell. I could now make 
out the ground. I saw the white circle painted on the grass and the 
house with the red roof. In front of it stood the airline’s representative 
in N. He shouted to me through a megaphone: 

“Use the ropes and balance your body. Close your knees and bend 
your legs. You’re too stiff, sir! Would you mind being a bit more 
elastic?” 

Although I tried to balance my body and pulled on the ropes, 
I overshot the white circle. A light breeze steered me towards some 
haystacks. I landed on the hay without any serious shocks or abrasions. 
The grey-haired agent helped untangle me from the ropes and unfas- 
tened the straps. 

“Good morning,” he said courteously. “Next time it will go better.” 





—_— 
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“This whole business stinks,” I said shaking hands. 

“That’s the hay.” 

“Throwing passengers out with their birthday cakes. Well, I mean 
to say.” 

“N. does lie at the crossing of some important lines of communica- 
tion, it’s true, but they all cross very high up over N.” 

The agent looked up and smiled at the clouds. His air of benevo- 
lence disarmed me and mellowed my mood. How can you be angry 
with a man who smiles at the calm sky? I folded the parachute and 
walked over to the little house with its tiled roof. The grey-haired 
agent pulled up an armchair and, when I was comfortably settled, 
went to the cupboard. 

“Happy landings,” he said pouring cognac into a silver noggin. 

I protested spiritedly: 

“I’ve had one drink today by myself and look where it got me. 
I like a drink but only in company.” 

“The cognac is company property. It’s reserved for arrivals and de- 
partures at N. You understand.” The agent spread his hands. 

“Departures from N.?” I repeated sneeringly. “Interesting! How do 
departures from N. get to the plane?” 

“I don’t know. So help me, I’ve never had a single booking here, 
though I hang up a new timetable every season in our show-case in 
the market. There’s never been any question of getting aboard.” 

“I’m not interested in communications now. I’d like to stand you 
a cognac. Can I do that?” 

“Yes, here’s the price list.” 

“Well then, two doubles,” I said relieved. 

“One and a half,” the agent corrected me. “The company pays for 
a normal one for you. A normal is half a double. So you pay for one 
and a half, and the firm for half.” 

“It can go to hell’. 

“I'd lose my job, my home and my perks,” he replied drily and 
knocked on the unpainted wood. 

“I’m sorry... What are you doing? What now?” I asked because the 
agent seemed to have forgotten his cognac. The filled glasses stood on 
the table; the old man was rummaging through some papers in the 
drawer. 

“I have to give you a receipt. I’m looking for the form, the stamp 
and a new nib.” 

Then he carefully examined the form, smoothing the frayed edges 
with his thumb. Finally with an air of throwing caution to the winds 
he appended a clumsy signature and stamped it. 

“And the cognac?” I asked putting away the receipt. 

“I never touch a drop before lunch. I’ll tell you what. I’ll pour my 
cognac back in the bottle and drink it later.” 

“You can pour mine back, too.” 
“Thank you very much, doctor.” 
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“I’m not a doctor.” 

“Oh well, you will be. You’ve got the right look in your eyes.” 

I checked my aunt’s address, asked the shortest way and went out. 
Irritated by the turn affairs had taken, furious at my magnificent 
adventure which had made such a signal fool of me, I walked off 
flourishing the box with the birthday cake and swearing briskly until 
I met some children. They seemed to have appeared from nowhere. 
I bit my tongue and tried to smile blandly. 

“Uncle from heaven,” said a boy. 

“’'m not an uncle. I’m the nephew of Miss Izabel. And you,” 
I addressed a tot staring at the boy as if at a toy, “wipe your right 
eye with a ring. Your brow’s red. It’ll come out in a stye.” 

I walked on but had hardly taken a few steps when the boy spoke 
again. 

“He’s not an uncle, he’s just a clot. You’re too little to have a ring. 
A real clot he is!” 

“You horrible brat,” I yelled, “if I wasn’t in a birthday mood, I’d 
give you a good hiding.” 

“I'd rather have a piece of cake,” the boy muttered. 

I shook my finger at him, and advised the girl to run home and 
ask her mother for a boric acid or camomile compress. 

“Alright, sir. See, he is a doctor, after all,” she whispered to the boy. 

“You should follow her example. And if you’re good, there'll be 
cake too.” 

‘Cake’ reminded me of the birthday. I left off my moralizing and 
walked on looking for my aunt’s house. Thanks to the directions given 
by the grey-haired agent I found it without difficulty. The garden was 
full of delicate tea roses. I picked the three best. “I asked some 
gardeners and in the flower-shop about flowers. They told me there 
weren’t any more beautiful flowers in the neighbourhood than yours, 
auntie.” Having worked out this greeting, I boldly walked up to the 
door. Vines were trailing over the walls. The door was ajar. I cleared 
my throat so that it would not dry up at the sight of my aunt. I am 
easily flustered, and when I am flustered I lose my voice and wheeze 
as if I was having a fit. I cleared my throat a few more times for 
assurance. I am not fond of family reunions. My aunt lost her husband 
in tragic circumstances and though this had happened some time ago, 
I had no idea how long my aunt’s mourning season would last. Holding 
the birthday cake and flowers, I stood in front of the door with the 
air of a pall-bearer. I felt very sad. I had tears in my eyes and, on the 
tip of my tongue, there were the most heartfelt expressions of sym- 
pathy on account of my uncle and the tragic circumstances in which 
he had left my aunt. A minute more and I would have burst trough 
the door shouting tearfully: “Auntie, auntie, how terrible not to have 
uncle. What are we going to do?” The minute passed. I was still stand- 
ing on the step. The house was silent. The garden was empty. My tears 
swelled and then dried. I suddenly felt, withaut any offence to the 
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dead, that I had had enough of my uncle and my aunt’s birthday. The 
hell with tragic circumstances. I wanted to drop the flowers, fling 
away the cake, and go wherever the impulse took me. What was all 
this to do with me? Amazed by my switch of mood, I waited, picking 
at the stalks of the tea roses. I was stuck, neither capable of going 
away nor of knocking on the door. I was waiting for something; I felt 
that any moment something was going to happen which would settle 
the whole business for me. Before the next minute was out I heard 
a woman’s calm voice. 

“Filomen, Filomen!” A woman called in the depths of the house. 
“Answer me, you red devil!” 

“Here I am, auntie.” 

“Filomen talks! Good Heavens, my wishes have come true!” 

The shout was followed by the sound of footsteps. The door was 
flung wide open. In the doorway stood my aunt. She looked at me 
and her face fell. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she said disappointed. “I thought Filomen had been 
learning to talk in secret.” 


My aunt glanced away into the garden. In her hand she held a blue | 


saucer of milk. I could not remember a single word of the speech I had 
prepared. I bit my lips and unsuccessfully tried to hold back the blush 
that was creeping over my neck, cheeks and ears. Meanwhile the sec- 
ond Filomen had appeared on the path. He walked past me indiffer- 
ently. He rubbed against my aunt’s legs and, disdaining the milk, 
began wiping his face with his paw. 

“Black nose and dark paws,” I mumbled. “A pure Abyssinian, isn’t 
he?” 

“Oh, yes.” Suddenly my aunt furrowed her brow and spoke sharp- 
ly: “What’s that in your hand?” 


“I’ve brought you a cake, auntie. And condolences, and wishes for | 


lots of happiness from the whole family.” 

“Good, good; where did you get those roses?” 

“Here, in the garden.” : 

“That’s the last straw! You’ve stripped ‘Madame Kriloff’! Tell me, 
how could you?” 

“I'll apologize, auntie,” I said dropping my eyes and lowering my 
head. 

“D'you know how to?” 

“I think so, auntie”. 

“Well then, come in. Filomen first, of course. I called him Filomen 
out of affection for your uncle.” 


In the room I found myself face to face with a portrait of Uncle 


Filomen. In this picture, hung in a gold frame, my uncle held himself | 
proudly erect. He had had a gleaming, twirly moustache and flushed | 


cheeks. He had lived on bacon and probably liked black broth sucrée. 
From his fleshy nose protruded three black hairs. The artist had 
perpetuated these on my aunt’s pleas. Looking at the three hairs, one 
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/ my had the urge to tug them and shout: ‘boo!’ For the time being, how- 
ever, condolences seemed more in place. My aunt was silent, but 
| I could sense expectancy and impatience in her silence. After all if 
| &person takes so much trouble over little things like hairs in the nose, 
men | it means that some bond exists. 

“I heard that uncle...,” my voice broke, “in tragic circumstances, it 
incle seems? Probably fell off a tree? Or perhaps he was run over by 
aself a tram? That’s a horrible sight. I always turn my head away and close 
shed | my eyes. A crunch, yells and that ‘ups-a-daisy’ when they lift the car. 
erée. | I quite understand your feelings. It must have made mince-meat out 
had of uncle? I’m sorry, auntie, but they’ll be questioning me about it at 
one home: did uncle fall under the first or second car?” 
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“There aren’t any trams here. He died of mushroom poisoning.” years 
“A toadstool?” I cried enthusiastically. “One of those red thing back 
with white spots? You can’t eat toadstools. Dwarves live in then “F 
Everyone knows that.” M 
My attempt to relieve the atmosphere fell flat. My aunt fixed m)\ the f 
with an icy stare. by th 
“Filomen poisoned himself with a black stinkhorn.” Tl 
“Oh, that’s a great rarity. You can travel half-way round th mea 
world and not see one.” assur 
“Your uncle wasn’t just anybody.” a da} 
I lowered my head. idea. 
“A black stinkhorn would fell an ox. My uncle is fully exonerated’! " 
My aunt sighed. said 
“He got excellent notices. They wrote: ‘Major mushroom tragedy Tl 
There were photographs in the papers and speeches at the funeral.” I list 
Automatically we glanced at my uncle. A sun speck played rouni that | 


the nose of the stinkhorn victim. His left eye rested on my aunt’s dee __ ters | 
decolletage; the right gazed into the garden through a chink in th _thed 
curtain. My uncle had an impressive squint. It occurred to me tha! folde 
it was this that had caused the ‘major mushroom tragedy’; with hi quest 


eye on a pinelover he ate a stinkhorn, as the saying goes. on m 
My aunt adjusted her dressing-gown. When she spoke there wa muck 
a distinctly warmer note in her voice. will | 
“Since Filomen’s death, I only serve mushrooms as a last resor,; | tho 
when there’s nothing else to give visitors.” abser 
The cat raised its head and looked at my aunt through orange eye I 
“Don’t interrupt,” muttered Aunt Iza. ; with 
I guessed that the time for confessions was approaching. My aur! “] 
lowered her eyes and through mascaraed lids stared into a dark co =‘ ment 
ner beyond the bureau. vincl 


” 


“I don’t know if you know... 
“Someone’s knocking, auntie.” 
“It’s always like that. Someone’s always knocking on somebody!) “ 


she said rubbing the end of her nox/ “lous 


door. It’s like living in a shop window. You can’t have any secrets! ld t 
the country. I’m coming! I heard! What’s going on? Who’s that?” up U 
She went out, the heels of her mules tapping. She was back soon patie 
“It’s for you. About camomile compresses. I said the surgery wast!| *20¥ 
furnished yet and so the first visit would have to take place in te| You! 
hall.” . T 
I sat down. fp = (inter 
“There’s not going to be one. A comedy of errors, that’s all.” said 


“Aren’t you the young doctor who flew in this morning?” é 
“I’m not a doctor. I’m not going to treat anybody.” I repeated stub’ 


bornly. fF me: 
“You’ve got to be somebody. Everyone here is, or was, at any rale | ma 
She smiled at my uncle and pinched me lightly on the ear. “Go @ S 


don’t keep the woman waiting. We’ve been without an oculist | the « 
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years. A good beginning will assure your career. Off you go and be 
pack quickly.” 

“Remember, I’m only doing this for you, auntie.” 

My aunt thrust out her arms. Thinking she wanted to kiss me on 
the forehead, I lowered my head. My aunt recoiled and then seized me 
by the shoulders and pushed me out of the room. 

The mother of the girl with the stye was in the hall. Her addressing 
me as ‘doctor’ lent me self-confidence and loosened my tongue. In an 
assured voice I prescribed calomile compresses and yeast three times 
a day to be taken at each meal. This last advice proved a very happy 
idea. With the yeast I won her complete confidence. 

“You can tell a good doctor by what he tells you to swallow,” she 
said frankly, “any old woman can stick plaster on you.” 

This blunt observation was followed by a stream of compliments. 
I listened, a little amused and a little surprised. I had not expected 
that praise would give me so much pleasure. Finally, not to push mat- 
ters too far, I made an appointment for her next visit and led her to 
the door. As she said goodbye, the woman pressed into my hand a note 
folded in four. I grimaced because I had not seriously considered the 
question of a fee. The woman mistook the expression of embarassment 
on my face. She began to apologize. She explained that that was how 
much “the late vet used to take”. She promised that “my husband 
will drop in personally later and bring some more”. “Nothing for it,” 
I thought, “I’ll have to keep the game up to avoid a scandal.” I nodded 
absent-mindedly and locked the door after this quick-witted female. 

I found my aunt in the armchair, lounging in an effective pose, 
with her hands behind her neck, her head tilted and legs crossed. 

“I heard. You did very well. Just the right tone of voice. A mo- 
ment’s thought, not too long, not too short, just right. Diagnosis con- 
vincing, cure simple. It’s valuable, too, to be able to take money gra- 
ciously.” 

“Thank's very much, auntie.” 

“Come closer. My throat aches. I don’t want to shout. She’s a smart 
old bag, I know her well; she came to have a snoop. But you had her 
up the garden path before she could look round. There’ll soon be real 
patients coming. A rather queer disease has broken out here. | don’t 
know how to call it. People develop some sort of eye trouble. But 
you'll manage. I’m sure of it.” 


The roses — she had put them in a cut glass bowl — threw an 
interesting shadow on her calves. I leant against the armchair and 
said softly: 


“Maybe, auntie.” 

“Don’t call me, auntie. It’s cold and off-putting. It simply makes 
me shiver all over. ‘Auntie’ sounds so terribly staid; and I did get 
married when I was almost a child.” 

She moved her foot. Her mule fell onto the carpet. Under the table 
the cat miaowed sneeringly. 
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“Filomen, please leave the room. No, dear, I was talking to the cat 
Shut the door after Filomen. I sometimes have the feeling that Filo. 
men understands every word and reads my thoughts. Where are you’ 
Here? Good.” 

For a long minute we both pretended that we did not hear a knock. 
ing at the door. The knocking was polite but forceful and insistent, 
After a while it was transferred from the door to the closed shutter, 
Then even my aunt waved her hand. 


“People keep interrupting us. We’ll have to hang out a board with 
surgery hours today. This is ridiculous.” 


The second patient introduced himself as the husband of the woman | 


who had called a little earlier. He was a man of medium height, ay- 
erage build and unassuming features. Remembering what Izabel had 
said, I carefully examined the eyes of my visitor. I was looking for 
the trouble which was the symptom of the disease infecting the 
neighbourhood. The patient stood with his head hanging. He was clearly 
avoiding my eyes. I asked about his daughter’s stye. He answered with 
a shrug of his shoulders and asked for a word with me in private 
I pointed to a nook in the far corner of the garden. 


For a long time I could not understand what it was all about. The 
patient complained that he was seeing “too far”. He said that many of 
his friends were suffering from the same trouble. In theory to diag- 
nose far-sightedness seems child’s play and hardly justifies a doctor's 
bill. In practice, however, it ruins the nervous system, since it upsets 
your peace of mind and forces you to do some quite unprofitable think- 
ing. This complaint has been rife for years. Doctors avoid our town 
like the plague. Diagnosis has failed and all known forms of treatment 
have been a flop. Strangely enough, the majority of doctors have died 
prematurely in mysterious circumstances. 

I lent my head on my hand and examined the man through my fin- 
gers. “A loony”, I thought, emphasizing my conclusion with a serious | 
nodding of my head. Later, when the patient got properly into his 


stride I decided that the matter had gone beyond the limits of normal ; 


lunacy. There was something else here. If I only knew what! “I | 
I swallow his bait (‘there is money to be made here, and good money 
at that’),” my thoughts ran on, “then after a lightning career I’! 
increase the number of prematurely dead doctors.” Such a fate, though 
it had its amusing side, since I was a total stranger to medical o 
velerinary science, would have spoilt my plans for the immediate fu 


ture. I had promised myself that right after the birthday I would take 


up a job with the customs which I had wangled through a cousin wh 





had made a hit with the excisement, This desk job could not compel 
with the position of oculist in N. But my difficulties, should I decide 
to stay on in N., were symbolized by the black stinkhorn which hai 
finished my uncle. So I racked my brains trying to find a way out 
the situation. Unfortunately no solution occurred to me. 
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The patient stopped talking. He pointed at a young couple walking 
up the street. Holding hands, the boy and girl passed the garden and 
turned into the path leading to the wood. When they were out of sight, 
the patient asked me what I thought the boy and girl were doing at 
that moment. Without hesitating I answered that the youngsters were 
kissing under the first tree they came to. 

“You're guessing, but I can see. I’ll try and describe what I see as 
exactly as possible.” 

The patient closed his eyes and began to talk very fast. His ‘far- 
sightedness’ forced me to gaze into someone else’s future. Anyone affect- 
ed by this defect of eyesight took part in scenes being played out in some 
unknown place and at some unknown time. His ‘farsightedness’ did not 
disclose the whole future but showed only selected fragments. This was 
especially irritating and drove one into a helpless rage. For instance 
my patient could not see what was happening in the nearby wood. 
Instead he saw the boy and girl at a later stage of their acquaintance 
when their innocent flirtation had taken on the flush of love. Here is 
what my patient told me stripped of its unnecessary trimmings. 

“In an upstairs room, the girl is waiting for the boy. The sun is 
shining, the window open, the street full of holiday traffic. In the dis- 
tance a band is playing. The girl is waiting, she is restless. She winds 
her watch, then stands in front of the mirror. She adjusts her hair and 
arranges her negligee to look its most fetching. Time seems to be 
crawling for the girl, though the appointed hour is still some way off. 
But the creeping minutes pass. There is the sound of footsteps. Some- 
one is running up the stairs two at a time. The girl flings herself on 
the divan. She hides her face in a book and, at the sound of a knock, 
answers absently ‘come in, it’s open’. He knows she’s been waiting. She 
knows he knows but they play this little game and get an added plea- 
sure out of their pretence. They’re happy together, that’s certain. It’s 
been like this for a long time. How long, we don’t know. We don’t 
know how long it’s been since that bewitching stroll in the country. 
Despite the stillness of the weather the atmosphere in the room is stor- 
my. The boy instead of embracing the girl takes a suspicious object out 
of his pocket. ‘Take care of this bomb. Put it where it’ll go off at the 
most blissful moment. Here’s the safety catch. Click, and it’s set.’ The 
girl bursts out laughing. Then she becomes serious. She asks reason- 
ably: ‘Why must we blow ourselves up?’ ‘Because granny isn’t in the 
cupboard,’ answers the boy and opens the cupboard. The girl gapes: 
skirts, blouses, dresses. No granny. The girl’s beside herself with joy. 
Enchanted by the boy and his absurd explanation. The boy leans over 
the bed and tries to stuff the bomb under the mattress. The girl sobers 
up. With a deft kick, she knocks the bomb out of his hand. It sails out 
of the window. She couldn’t have picked a worse moment. A carriage 
18 Just passing under the window with some distinguished visitor. The 
band stops. You can hear the stamping of scared horses. Then there 
's an uproar of outraged shouts over which the orders of officers and 
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police whistles slowly make themselves heard. The girl swallows her 
tears and despite the heat puts on her warm underwear. ‘The roof | 
behind the chimney’ the boy advises despairingly. The girl smiles sadly, 
There is the clatter of heavy boots on the stairs. Into the rooms bursts 
a crowd of armed men. ‘There they are, take them!’ yells a police offi. 
cer with his nose dirtied by the blast. ‘It was me,’ says the girl firmly. 
‘It was me,’ cries the boy. But these dramatic protestations are lost | 
among the curses and crashing of overturned furniture. The metallic | 
click of snapped handcuffs closes the scene. The room empties. A police- 
man stays behind on guard. Then everything fades into a blur.’ 

The patient raised his head. His eyes, bleary from the disease, gazed 
at me imploringly. 

“You’re curious what happened next?” I said. 

“Hell, that’s just what I want to know. You’re a smart one, doctor.” 

I lit a cigarette and, blowing a ring, looked in the direction of the 
wood where the boy and girl were... I learned later that he had not 
even kissed her then. They had sat close together on a mouldy tree 
trunk and counted the clouds drifting across the horizon. 

“Alright, I'll tell you what happened next and how it came out. | 

“They were taken out together but locked up separately in the 
dungeons of a powerful fortress. A detailed investigation established 
that the bomb had been manufactured by some crackpot confectioner | 
who had a weakness for fireworks. The chocolate ball had burst with | 
an enormous bang and, though there had been no casualties, the distin- ' 
guished visitor had to interrupt his ceremonial drive and change some | 
of his clothing. The interminable questionings brought to light the 
quite irrelevant as well as the material. The boy, confused by the sit- i 
uation into which he had dragged the girl mentioned that at the 
beginning of their friendship the girl had made the following remark 
‘you better watch out because I’m Post Box No. 9’. The police officer: ; 
were jubilant. This ‘Post Box No. 9’ taken together with the bom) 
(albeit a chocolate one) added up to something. There was a stream oi 


& 


the usual questions. If the girl was Post Box No. 9 what was concealed | 
in the box? If she was No. 9 there must be a No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and } 
8. Where were they? What were their names? ‘I don’t know,’ the boy | 
answered. Finally under pressure he slipped up again. He said that, 
Post Box No. 9 had something to do with a zeppelin factory. The in- 
vestigation went off on a new tack. A search was begun for a zeppelit 
factory somehow connected with the Number 9 and post boxes. Before 
the right works could be found, the Grand Duke arrived on a tour o 
inspection of the fortress. An inventory was made immediately ané 
presented to him. As a result it was discovered that the dungeons heli 
two persons ‘imprisoned for a bomb and zeppelins’. The Grand Duke 
looked at the dossier and shouted ‘Fools!’ It turned out that ther 
wasn’t a single zeppelin factory in the world. It also transpired the 
the distinguished visitor wasn’t quite as distinguished as he maét 
out, and that later he had more to worry about than a forced chang 
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of trousers. The crackpot confectioner has never looked back. His 
chocolate bombs, with a somewhat smaller charge, now pop off at all 
official receptions to the delight of the assembled personages. Only 
the business of the post box has never been cleared up, but this detail 
was Magnanimously waved aside by the Grand Duke. The boy and 
girl were brought into his presence. The Grand Duke took them by 
the hand and personally set them free. The young couple looked at 
each other, smiled, walked a few paces and sat down on a bench. 
‘You once said that you were Post Box 9. What did you mean by 
that?’ were the boy’s first words. ‘I don’t know,’ she replied, turning 
her head away, ‘and I don’t suppose I’ll ever remember now.’ There 
were passers-by in their Sunday best strolling in the street. As they 
passed the bench, they would remark delightedly:’ Look at those two! 
Grey-haired, snowy white, but as loving as a pair of doves. Isn’t it 
sweet?” 

“Sweet,” repeated the patient. “Yes, we’ve been waiting for some- 
body who'll understand and now we’ve found him. My congratulations, 
doctor.” 
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Taking advantage of his mood, I asked him what my predecessor; 
had prescribed. The patient paused for reflection. 

“The biggest idiot, I suppose, was your late uncle. He told us ty 
wear spectacles of ordinary glass. On the windshields — I don’t se 
how you can call them anything else — he pasted those folk cut-outs, 
They were supposed to absorb our attention. If this worked, the far- 
sightedness would disappear from sheer fatigue.” 

“Well?” 

“Nothing. The cut-outs came unstuck when it rained. People kept 
falling down the stairs and breaking their legs and arms. You can’t 
really object to that black mushroom lark.” 

“There’s no resemblance between a psychological squint and 
a squint proper,” I said as if to myself. “We’ll have to use mechanical 
treatment. Please stand up.” 

“But, doctor, no one’s ever done this...” 

“Stand up,” I shouted, “and not another peep out of you.” 


I told him to press his right eye ball with his thumb so that it | 
stared at the ground, and with his index finger to turn his left eye up | 


to the sky. 

“It’s a bit painful.” 

“Never mind. Now walk up the path as far as the gate and back.” 

“I keep tripping, doctor.” 

“Tt’ll pass.” 

After a while I noticed the young couple returning from the wood. 
I told the patient to look in their direction and describe exactly what 
he saw. 

“The toes of their shoes and a stretch of sky,” he said confused. 

“Every day, before meals, you are to exercise your eyes in this 
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way. In a week come back for a check-up. Chin up, everything’s going | 


to be alright. Now, my fee, please.” 
He paid up and all but kissed me. 


I found my aunt in the hall. She flung her arms round my neck | 
and pulled me into the surgery. A card with large letters was hanging | 


on the wall. In a corner stood a hanger with a white smock, next to 


it a wash basin and clean towels. On the desk lay a mirror with a hole, | 


a thermometer, a pen and a note-pad. I also noticed a huge money- 
box. My uncle’s portrait peeked out from behind a cupboard. 

“Some measuring apparatus would come in handy. It makes a good 
impression.” 

“We'll have to make do with a tape-measure for the time being. 
And now...” My aunt lowered her eyes. 

“I’m sorry, Iza, but what about the notice with surgery hours? 

“It’s on the gate.” 

“Tza!l”’ 

“Filomen!” 

I stayed on in N. I see two patients a day, and in tk: way, 
unhurriedly, I provide adults, children and adolescents with: ~’” 
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squints. The “far-sightedness” is dying out. I am ridding N. and the 
neighbourhood of faulty vision. The universal goodwill gives me plea- 
sure. I like it when people talk about “the dear doctor” or the “good 
uncle from heaven”. All ideas of customs and excising vanished remark- 
ably quickly. I am very happy in my new role. How my patients had 
missed a good doctor! Of course, you can’t please everybody. There are 
those who grumble “it’s not the same” or “we still haven’t found our 
good uncle because an artificial squint doesn’t solve the problem.” 
A funny lot, they are still waiting for their good uncle and here I am 
in their midst. Even the marmalade Filomen rubs himself against my 
legs and treats me as one of the family. And my aunt... My uncle’s 
portrait has been relegated to the attic. In its gilt frame now hangs 
a coloured photograph of me. 


Translated by Edward Rothert 
Drawings by Mieczystaw Piotrowski 











PROFESSOR KOTARBINSKI IS 75 


Tadeusz Kotarbifiski, the President of the Polish Academy of Sciences, 
was 75 in March. His life has been one of total dedication to teaching and 
scholarship. His philosophical doctrine, his methods of teaching, and his 
choice of interests have been inspired by the search for general patterns of 
effective action, of which effective thinking is a particular example. Logic, 
praxeology, ethics, and epistemology have heen made to fit in with his duties as 
a teacher and the need to educate students who will be efficient and deserving 
of confidence both in their intellectual work and their daily lives. 

For over thirty years Professor Tadeusz Kotarbifiski has been one of the 
most respected figures in the university world, a scholar of exceptionally high 
moral and intellectual authority. Since the war he has actively helped in the 
socialist transformation of Poland, as an organizer of scientific life, as writer 
and as educator. 


Since its beginnings Polish age ra have been privileged to have Pro- 
fessor Kotarbifiski as a member of its Editorial Board. 
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RELATIONS WITH WEST 
GERMANY 


On February 5th a comprehen- 
sive article appeared in Trybuna 
Ludu, the organ of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party, defining 
Poland’s attitude towards the 
German Federal Republic. The 
article was occasioned by the 
wide publicity given in west 
Germany to the visits in Poland 
of Berthold Beitz, the General 
Director of the Krupp concern 
and by Chancellor Adenauer's 
statement made on January 10th, 
in which he made a few passing 
remarks on relations with Po- 
land. These two events aroused 
a short-lived wave of speculation 
in the western press about a 
possible change in west Ger- 
many’s policy towards Poland. 


Trybuna Ludu’s article ana- 
lyzes the contradictory state- 
ments made by various govern- 
ment spokesmen in Bonn con- 
cerning Herr Beitz’ visit in 


Poland, and says: “Out of this 
maze of statements and denials... 
one thing emerges clearly: so far 
there are no west German pro- 
posals for a normalization of 
relations with Poland.” 

Then it continues: “The Pol- 
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ish government, motivated by 
a desire to lessen tension in 
Europe, has on several occasions 
publicly declared its readiness to 
normalize relations with the 
German Federal Republic. These 
declarations were favourably 
received by broad circles of 
public opinion in west Ger- 
many — not only among the 
opposition but partly in the 
government camp. Unfortu- 
nately, neither the mood of the 
German people, nor the criticism 
often voiced in the press by 
several western countries con- 
cerning west Germany’s eastern 
policy have changed the anti- 
Polish attitude of the Bonn 
government. 

“True, from time to time the 
Chancellor and various ministers 
have come out with various 
declarations purporting to ex- 
press their ‘goodwill’ with regard 
to Poland — but these proved to 
be empty words. The selfsame 
men who pledged their goodwill 
had at the same time no scruples 
whatsoever about delivering anti- 
Polish speeches in which they 
asked for a_ revision of the 
frontier on the Odra and Nysa 


and assured their audiences 
that with the help of the Atlantic 
alliance this goal would be 
attained.” 
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Trybuna Ludu_ refers’. to 
Chancellor Adenauer’s statement 
and comments: “All over Eu- 
rope there was speculation about 
the reasons for this sudden 
eruption of interest in relations 
with Poland. There is no doubt 
that the decisive factor was not 
so much a change of view in 
Bonn on relations with Poland 
as considerations of a different 
nature. The press in the West 
maintains that some influential 
quarters — even governments — 
are exerting pressure on the 
west German government. to 
make it improve relations with 
Poland. Hitherto the Federal 
government has remained deaf 
to all these suggestions. Now it 
has apparently come to the 
conclusion that it must do some- 
thing if it wants to be in step 
with emerging moods in the rest 
of the western world. The press 
in the West writes quite openly 
that Bonn’s manoeuvres are cal- 
culated to convince President 
Kennedy that Adenauer is not 
the last of the cold war's 
Mohicans... 

“The statements made _ in 
Bonn on the subject of relations 
with Poland must be approached 
with caution and the west Ger- 
man declarations judged in the 
light of concrete facts... 

“It is transparently clear for 
all those who want peace in 
Europe that relaxation of tension 
and strengthening of peace are 
only possible in this part of the 
world if west Germany re- 
nounces its revisionist ambitions. 
Only through the renunciation 
of these revisionist claims and 
aspirations can a platform be 


created for a genuine rap- 
prochement between Poland and 
the Federal Republic.” 


Trybuna Ludu quotes the 
Hallstein doctrine, still an inte- 
gral part of west Germany's 
official policy, which says that 
the Federal Republic cannot 
maintain diplomatic _ relations 
with countries recognizing the 
German Democratic Republic, 
and comments that Poland is 
ready to normalize her relations 
with the Federal Republic but 
“this cannot be accomplished by 
means of any ‘ersatz’ solutions 
and requires the establishment 
of full diplomatic relations... 
We cannot agree with the views 
often voiced in west Germany 
that a normalization of relations 
with Poland can take some kind 
of compromise form, for example 
through the establishment of 
trade missions with consular 
authority or through the setting 
up of consulates. Such proposals 
are motivated by a desire to save 
the Hallstein doctrine. But we 
have no reason whatsoever to 
lend a hand in this work. This 
does not mean, of course, that 
Poland is opposed to the develop- 
ment and expansion of trade 
and the maintenance of cultural 
contacts with the Federal Re- 
public. 

“The fundamental goal of 
Polish policy is to promote co- 
operation with all countries in 
the interests of peace and inter- 
national détente. This also in- 
cludes the German Federal Re- 
public. Should the west German 
government show goodwill and 
stop flying political kites condi- 
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tions would be created for a 
normalization of relations be- 
tween Poland and the German 
Federal Republic.” 


D. H. 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


Economic journalists at the be- 
ginning of 1961 have been largely 
occupied with problems of the 
economic plan for the present 
year. In an article “Means and 
Ends”, which appeared in the 
journal Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 3, 
Marian Krzak says that industrial 
production for 1961 is expected 
to increase by some 7.7 per cent 
in comparison with a growth in 
previous years of 9 and 10 per 
cent. Why should this year’s 
growth in production be on a re- 
latively lower level, the author 
asks, and points out that this is 
a result of the adaptation of the 
national economy to the existing 
raw material supply position. Last 
year of decisive importance for 
the growth of production was the 
increase in productivity. This 
factor will continue to operate, 
although to a lesser extent, but, 
as the author points out, not eve- 
ry increase in productivity is 
equally profitable. Thus an 
increase in productivity in a sec- 
tor of the economy using raw ma- 
terials which are in short supply 
may cause real difficulties. “Thus 
the key problem is that planned 
and non-planned increases in pro- 
ductivity, should be achieved not 
only by a saving of labour outlays 
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but also by a saving of material 
outlays.” 

This task finds expression in 
the economic plan. It is planned 
that the 7.7 per cent growth in 
production will be accompanied 
by a 13 per cent increase in the 
financial accumulation of enter- 
prises, indicating that half of this 
production increase must be 
achieved at decreased cost. The 
author points out that this will 
require considerable effort since 
around 50 per cent of this reduc- 
tion in cost has to be achieved 
through a saving of materials. 

Another aspect of the same 
problem is the successful limita- 
tion of the growth of stocks, which 
should not exceed the figure of 
10 thousand million zlotys for the 
whole economy. In 1959 this 
figure was 15.5 thousand million 
zlotys, and in 1960 was estimated 
at over 21 thousand million zlotys. 
The problem is especially acute 
in the field of goods turnover, 
where there must be a fourfold 
reduction in the growth of stocks 
in comparison with last year. 

The 1961 plan for agriculture 
allows for a 2.7 per cent increase 
in vegetable products and 6.7 per 
cent increase in animal products. 
“As is known,” Krzak writes, 
“this sector of the national eco- 
nomy is exposed to fluctuations 
and unprofitable environmental 
influences.” The efforts of the 
state to strengthen the basis of 
agricultural production are con- 
tinually renewed. Investment in 
agriculture will be 17 per cent 
higher in 1961 than it was last 
year, and considerable progress 
has already been made in the field 
of amelioration, mechanization, 
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etc., as well as in the development 
of large state farms. Despite this 
there are some doubts concerning 
the implementation of the planned 
tasks in the sphere of stock breed- 
ing, arising out of the fodder 
situation in some parts of the 
country, and from the present 
results of agricultural purchases 
by the state. 

Hard tasks in the field of 
investment and foreign trade have 
to a large extent defined the 
possibilities of growth in the 
standard of living in 1961. Con- 
sumption per capita will increase 
by some 2.4 per cent and global 
consumption by some 5.1 per cent. 
These figures are a reflection of 
the proportions laid down in the 
Five-Year Plan, according to which 
the standard of living is to 
increase more significantly in the 
last two years of the five-year 
period. Nevertheless the projected 
rise in the standard of living 
should make itself felt, since last 
year there was a fall in the real 
incomes of urban population, and 
in 1959 in the real incomes of 
peasantry. The plan for the pre- 
sent year also touches the stan- 
dard of living in the important 
sphere of services, which has been 
considerably neglected in the past 
few years. The services index is 
to show an increase of between 
11 and 21 per cent in various sec- 
tors of the economy. 

The economic problems of the 
year 1961 are also dealt with by 
Aleksander Szerwentke in an 
article entitled “The Investment 
Plan for 1961” (in Inwestycje i Bu- 
downictwo, No. 12, 1960). In his 
introduction the author says that 
the drawing up of this plan was 








more difficult than in previous ( 


years due to the change in supply 
prices which went into effect in 
June 1960, the introduction of new 
methodological ideas, and certain 
decisions about priorities, which 
altered the annual plan in com- 
parison with its premises in the 
Five-Year Plan. Nonetheless, this 
year’s plan is perhaps better pre- 
pared and more accurately balan- 
ced than last year’s. 
Investment in 1961 is to grow 
by some 9 per cent, considerably 
more than last year’s growth 
(6 per cent), although a good deal 
less than the growth of investment 
in 1959 (16.5 per cent), when the 
economy was making up certain 
investment lags of the previous 
period. The share of net investment 
in the N. I. is to grow from a pre- 
dicted 20.4 per cent in 1960 to 
21.3 per cent in the present year. 
The growth of central investment 
in accordance with the Five-Year 
Plan, is to be about 20 per cent, 
mainly concentrated in a number 
of new heavy industry projects. 
After dealing with the struc- 
ture of investment outlays char- 
acterized above all by a faster 
growth of the outlays on machi- 
nery and installations, and a fall 
in the share of construction and 
assembly work, Szerwentke points 
out that “the 1961 plan is char- 
acterized by a faster growth of 
productive investment (11 pe 
cent), than of non-productive it- 
vestment (4.7 per cent)”. 
Outlays on transport and 
communications (plus 16 per cent), 
agriculture (15 per cent), industry 
(12 per cent), are among those 
having the fastest rate of increase 
However, the investment plan for 
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industry is strongly selective. The 
raw material, power, machinery 
and chemical industries are to 
grow the fastest. Thus, the growth 
of investment in the iron industry 
is to be 28 per cent, in power 25 
per cent, in the fuel and cok- 
ing industries 17 per cent, in 
chemical and building materials 
13.5 per cent, and in the machine 
industry 13 per cent. In some 
branches of the light and consu- 
mer goods industries, where there 
still exist additional capacities 
for production and services, there 
will be a decrease in investment 
as compared with 1960. 

In the non-productive field, the 
fastest growth of investment 
(12 per cent) is to occur in edu- 
cation, science and culture. Outlay 
on housing is to increase by 3 per 
cent and on communal services 
by 4.6 per cent. 

In an article entitled “The Eco- 
nomic Union of Member States of 
the Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid”, published in Nowe Drogi, 
No 1, 1961, Henryk Rozanski deals 
with problems of fundamental 
importance for the Polish econ- 
omy both in the short and the 
long run. In the introduction the 
author points out the qualitative 
differences between the processes 
of integration in socialist and ca- 
pitalist economies. In the first case 
three fundamental characteristics 
can be observed: firstly, the basis 
of the many-sided economic 
cooperation between the socialist 
countries is their political unity; 
secondly. thanks to the depen- 
dence of the economies of these 
countries on the public ownership 
of the means of production, they 
can approach the problems of 
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cooperation not from the point of 
view of business, but from the 
point of view of mutual aid for 
the achievement of a common 
goal; thirdly, the socialization of 
the means of production in these 
countries and the consequent 
objective necessity for a planned 
economy created unusually fa- 
vourable conditions for economic 
union. 

The author outlines the stages 
of development of the Council 
for Mutual Economic Aid, and 
goes on to explain how it 
works. Economic union demands 
the coordination of development 
plans. However the members of the 
Council are independent sovereign 
states, and the existing conditions 
and relationships do not allow 
a supra-national plan to be im- 
posed. The author affirms that 
despite what is written by some 
“well informed sources” in the 
capitalist world, the council has 
never occupied itself with such 
a plan. 


In the first period of devel- 
opment of CMEA the emphasis 
was placed on the coordination 
of the economies of particular 
countries by means of bilateral 
long-term trade agreements; how- 
ever as early as 1954 it was 
realized that this type of coordi- 
nation was not sufficient. The 
drawing up of collective material 
balances was introduced, together 
with the coordination of special- 
ization in the machine and capital 
goods industries. In 1958 and 1959 
CMEA drew up a plan for eco- 
nomic coordination for the period 
up to 1965 and introduced new 
forms of general coordination. The 
work of the permanent com- 
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missions of the Council developed 
at the same time, and proposals 
were put forward concerning the 
development of the more impor- 
tant branches of production. The 
more important results of this 
cooperation can be seen in the 
linked power systems of the mem- 
ber states and in the construction 
of a great oil pipeline, as well as 
in the recommendations for spe- 
cialization in the machine, chemi- 
cal, rolled goods, etc., industries. 
In the early period of this scheme 
specialization and coordination 
was mainly restricted to lines of 
goods which had been already in 
production and proved very diffi- 
cult to carry out. In the future, 
however, the plans will cover new 
products. 

One can already see the first 
fruits of this coordination. In 1959 
and 1960 there was an increase 
of over 20 per cent per annum 
in the turnover between the 
member countries, and it is expec- 
ted that in 1965 the corresponding 
figure will be 70-80 per cent 
higher than it is at present. This 
economic union does not affect 
adversely the trade with the 
capitalist countries, but, on the 
contrary, creates new possibilities. 


(In the period 1950-59 there was | 


a 2.7 increase in trade with the 
capitalist West). 

The author suggests in his final 
remarks that progress in the field 
of specialization could be consid- 
erably speeded up and _ cover 
a wider area of activity. This is 
especially true of the coordination 
of investment plans on which the 
rest of the scheme _ essentially 
rests. In concluding he makes the 
following suggestions: “Further- 


more extensive research is nec- © 


essary into the possible variants 
of the economic development 
plans, in order to develop com- 
parative indicators and criteria, 
which will enable economists to 
find the most profitable solution 
to planning problems, both from 
the point of view of the interested 
country and of the whole social- 
ist system. The theoretical and 
methodological research involved 
should above all illuminate those 
conditions having negative effects 
on the international division of 
labour and answer the question 
how best they can be removed. 
Economists from the socialist 
countries are at present occupied 
with the solution of these prob- 
lems.” 


S.A. 
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economy and life 


POLISH SULPHUR 


There was a strong smell of rotten eggs from the marshes. The 
local people from Tarnobrzeg, Machéw and Piaseczno always avoided 
the bog; some because of the horrible smell and others because of 
a superstitious fear, since it was obvious that such a smell could only 
mean the presence of evil powers. The legend had it that the bog was 
inhabited by hellish fiends who were guarding a great treasure and 
the population was only too willing to believe such stories. 

For the more enlightened there was a much simpler explanation: 
sulphur. A quarter of a century ago scientists were displaying great 
interest in this mineral. In the mid-thirties, when many European 
countries were engaged in intensive prospecting, the search in Poland 
was concentrated in the region of the Holy Cross Mountains. On the 
data gathered by the State Geological Institute, a geophysicist plotted 
a gravimetric map on the basis of which he put forward the hypothesis 
that the whole northern zone, which in the Meiocene Age formed the 
coastal strip of a sea, was especially likely to contain sulphur deposits, 
and that the localities of Stasz6w, Grzybéw, Solec and Tarnobrzeg 
stood out as regions which might yield pure sulphur. 

The outbreak of war and the Nazi occupation prevented this hy- 
pothesis being followed up. It was not until 1953 that Professor Paw- 
— and a group of his colleagues were able to take more practical 
steps. 

In the meantime sulphur was becoming increasingly necessary to 
the developing economy of this country. Its production, like that of 
steel and electric power, is, in any country, a measure of its prosperity. 
Poland was spending precious millions on sulphur imports — in 1960 
it was still necessary to import 20 million dollars worth. The matter 
was urgent and the speed of the work was also dictated by the enthu- 
siasm of the first group of ‘sulphur-mad’ geologists, as they were 
jokingly called. The documentation of this vast region took only 
two years. There were periods when 36 boring drills were in use 


_ Simultaneously over a small area, and the field workers and geologists 
é were working day and night regardless of weather and season. 
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Drilling was most intensive in the Tarnobrzeg region, in the widely. ; 
undulating country round Piaseczno and Machow on the Vistula, wher | 
the most easily workable deposits were expected. The results exceede; | 
even the wildest hopes. It turned out that the Polish deposits were | 
among the richest in the world, and it was estimated that they would 
yield about 110 million tons of pure sulphur. The size of other deposits 
is given below for comparison: 


Mexico — 111 million tons 
U.S.A. — 90 ,, " 
U.S.S.R. — 70 ,, - 
Italy — 30 , 6. 
Japan — 15 a am 
Chile Ty, Lea a 


Thus Poland, where until then coal had been regarded as the main 
mineral wealth, became an unexpected member of the sulphur-rich 
countries. 

Great deposits of sulphur in the earth are like money tied up in 
a stocking — of no value until they are taken out. Thus the greater 
their accessibility, the greater their value. 

Mining was started at Piaseczno near Tarnobrzeg where the depos- 
its lay nearest the surface and the plan was that this should be Po- 
land’s first open-cast mine. However before the mine itself was con- 
structed a group of mining engineers started to scratch out a s0- 
called “experimental excavation”. Today the report sounds laconic: 
“here, on the site of what was first an experimental excavation, a mine 
was opened.” But 5 years ago the pioneers were finding life difficult. As | 
they reached the sulphur stratums of the earth, water spouted up and 
showed no signs of draining away. It would not have been surprising 
had some of them, despite their scientific education, decided at that 
moment to credit the local legend of the powers of darkness defending | 
their treasure. The under-surface and deeper-lying water was a source: | 
of trouble for a long time. A group of hydro-engineers was called in 
and sank a deep and complicated system of pipes around the mining 
basin. Working day and night the pumps extract 30 thousand cubic 
metres of water every 24 hours. 

But it was not only water which barred the way to the sulphur. It 
was covered by a surface overlay which meant the removal of 25 
million cubic metres of earth. Mining at Piaseczno is now going ahead 
at full speed; 670 thousand tons of ore have already been extracted 
this year and this figure will soon rise to 2.2 million tons annually. 
In Mexico, in 1959, 1.4 million tons were mined. 

There are few hands to be seen in the mining basin where the | 
work is highly mechanized. An enormous digger, capable of removing 
1,000 cubic metres of overlay per hour, does the work of dozens of 
labourers. The dug out earth is removed by mechanical conveyors. 
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From time to time the quiet of the basin is shattered by an explo- 
sion, as the ore is dynamited. A single-bucket excavator loads the ore 
onto the conveyor belt which carries it to the surface. One tenth of 
the Tarnobrzeg deposits lie under the bed of the Vistula. They consist 
of pure sulphur which has been washed down through the centuries 
by the flowing water. A spectacular project has been proposed for the 
exploiting of this sulphur; it has been suggested that it may be 
possible to divert the bed of the Vistula by twenty or more metres 
away from the sulphur deposit. The costs and profitability of such an 
undertaking are now being carefully examined. 

The mining of the ore is, however, only a preliminary process. The 
main business is the processing of the sulphur, first to obtain it in 
pure form and then to transform it into sulphuric acid; this in turn 
is used for a vast range of products. 

The processing combine has been built almost opposite the Piasecz- 


— ' no mine, on the other side of the Vistula at Machéw, which two years 
e-tich | ago was still a corn field. 
The first part of the combine, the Department of Mechanical Pro- 
up cessing, started production in December of last year. 
ae | Here, from 20—-30 per cent ore, a 99.5 per cent concentrate of pure 
lepoe- | sulphur is obtained. The method used, the most economical and 
e Po- | suitable for the local conditions, was elaborated by Polish scientists. 
a An unceasing stream of pure sulphur flows from the Processing De- 
at partment. This year there will be 100 thousand tons and in 1965 — 
ame 1 400 thousand. 
wile j The building of further sections of the combine, a sulphuric acid 
t. As : factory and phosphorous fertilizers works, is also well advanced. The 
: F departments of fluoride and phosphorous compounds are still at the 
how designing stage. 
4 : In comparison with other factories the Machdéw sulphuric acid 
nding works is somewhat unimposing, for the production of the acid from 
oem the pure Tarnobrzeg sulphur is much simpler than from other raw 
ed in | materials. When working at full capacity the Machdéw factory will 
ining | produce 400 thousand tons of sulphuric acid annually. It should be 
ath | recalled that the total production of this acid in Poland used to be 180 
| thousand tons. 

ur.t ‘Only an insignificant quantity of sulphuric acid leaves Machéw, the 
f 25, ‘est is passed on to the next department of the combine: the Depart- 
shead ment of Phosphorous Fertilizers, on which rest the hopes of Polish 
acted agriculiure. Foland has never really had enough of these fertilizers, 
ually, | and agricultural experts have calculated that the use of the annual 

production of superphosphates from Machéw would increase grain 
» the| Yield by 850 thousand tons yearly, thus freeing the national economy 
ving from the burden of importing grain and fodder. 





ns of | 





t striking illustration of the benefits of sulphur for the Polish economy. 





This chain — mining, chemistry, agriculture, foreign trade — is 
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the sulphur basin cost Polanj’ 
5,500 million zlotys — a fo.| 
midable investment for a singh 
country in so short a period! 
A long-term credit agra 
ment was therefore conclu. 
ed with Czechoslovakia fr 
machinery and equipment no 
produced in Poland. The credit 
and the annual 2 per ‘cent 
interest will be met entirely 
by sulphur exports. 





Vi U 
 TaRNOBRZEG 


There was once grinding 
poverty in the Tarnobrz 
region. The barren sandy sil 
was unproductive and history 
WME Known = S New diversion? Raslway had left its toll: overpopulk- 
suipnur deposits’! of river ¥ tion, dwarf holdings, a bar 
living scratched from piece 
work. Before the war 13,50 
families lived in dire poverty 
on holdings of 1 to 3 hectares, while half of the land belonged to a few 
families of the landed gentry. There was a continual migration 
peasants in search of employment to Germany and France and a se 
sonal exodus to Latvia. Only a few families managed to scrape by 2 
home on the Tarnowski’s estates. 


Shortly before the war it looked as if the lot of the local populatia 
was to be eased by work in the future factories of the planned Cenitrd 
Industrial Region. But these hopes exploded together with the fim 
Nazi bombs. 


After the war the large estates were split up among the 4,000 peas 
ants. The parcellation of over 6 thousand hectares made it possible 
to enlarge their tiny holdings. The electricity network was spread i 
60 districts in the region, and public and health services were greall) 
improved. The prevailing illiteracy of the local population was almo 
completely abolished. Some of the peasants with smaller holding 
found employment in the scattered factories built or reconstructel 
after the war. 16 thousand people in the region were employed outsitt 
agriculture. The liquidation of the concealed unemployment was 
doubtedly a great achievement on the part of the new socialist gover 
ment. Nonetheless many peasants still had to find seasonal work i 
the industrial centres in other parts of Poland. The small town @ 
Tarnobrzeg was still a provincial backwater, the centre of an agricil 
tural region with no great prospects for development. Four years af! 
it was a moot point whether Tarnobrzeg with 3,500 inhabitants cot! 
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‘ion éf even be called a town. Not a single dwelling room had been built in 
Polanj) the thirteen years since the end of the war. 

a for) And then came the sulphur and transformed the whole scene. 3,000 
‘eal peasants found employment in the mines and in the building of the 
perioi! combine. In the future there will be work in the chemical factories for 
agre. 5,000 people, most of them from the local neighbourhood. There is 
onclu. money now in the villages. The average earnings are about 1,700 zlotys 
ia fe! per month. The old legend of the treasure hidden in the earth has 
mt not} come true. 

- credit The result has been a change in the appearance of the villages and 
r “cent? the population, a sudden increase in the number of livestock kept, an 


outburst of television aerials on the roofs of houses and of motor- 
bicycles piled up outside the church on Sundays. Sulphur has created 
anew town of Tarnobrzeg which is the capital not only of the district 


ntirely | 
f 


*inding 


roel but of the sulphur region. Its inhabitants now number 8,000, and 1,500 
ty ail dwelling rooms have been built during the past two years. Attractive 


histor! "CW housing settlements in brightly-coloured plaster, new blocks of 
0p ub flats and several new public buildings in the centre of the town now 
ae give it a truly urban appearance. There are plans too for further de- 

velopment with the construction of schools, a hotel, the first créche, 


ped a bank, a town hall, etc. The town is to have its own sewage system, 
eae’ gas and communal heating system; there is to be a recreation and 
“ fen ' games centre and a stadium. In five-years time the population will rise 
ion olf to 18,000. This is the other visible benefit of sulphur. 

& Sea-F Jerzy Redlich 
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f 1958—59 to intensify industrial 
é| favourable economic balance 


production achieved their desired 
result. Industry witnessed a fur- 
ther decrease in overtime working 


for 1960 
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1960 saw further positive devel- 
opments in the Polish economy 
among which a growth of indus- 
trial production of 10.9 per cent 
(in comparison with 1959) occur- 
red as a result almost exclusively 
of an increase in productivity of 


10.8 per cent, and a further im- 


provement in the organization of 
production. Employment in social- 
ized industry remained at the 
same level as the year before. It 
follows that the steps taken by 
the government in the years 





ss 


(by some 24 per cent) and a more 
profitable use of the working day: 
thus the number of idle hours was 
reduced by 11 per cent and the 
number of hours lost through 
illness’ by over 17 per cent. In 
industry, and particularly in the 
machine industry, a vigorous drive 
for introduction of technical work 
norms continued. These norms 
will provide a new basis for the 
efficient organization of work and 
a rational utilization of the wages 
fund. 1960 saw a further develop- 
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ment in the sphere of the better 
utilization of production capacity, 
the mechanization of work and 
the application of electrical 
energy, and in the adjustment of 
technical-economic indices. Natu- 
rally the dynamic growth of indus- 
try took different forms in differ- 
ent sectors. 


Within the general growth of 
industrial production by 10.9 per 
cent, production of the means of 
production grew by some 11.5 per 
cent, and of consumption goods by 
10.3 per cent. The metal industry 
showed the most dynamic pattern 
of growth, achieving a total 
increase in production of about 
19 per cent (especially the heavy 
machinery, agricultural machine- 
ry, rolling stock, car and ship 
industries). The chemical industry 
likewise increased production by 
about 20 per cent. Light industry, 
and particularly textiles and 
clothing, showed a considerably 
slower rate of growth. 


The effectiveness of the new 
agricultural policies of the govern- 
ment is indicated by the impor- 
tant achievements of agriculture 
in 1960, despite unfavourable cli- 
matic conditions. Total agricultur- 
al production showed an increase 
over the previous year of 5.4 per 
cent, some 1.8 per cent greater 
than that intended in the plan. 
Crop production increased by 
around 8.8 per cent and live stock 
production by 0.7 per cent. The 
widespread floods during the sum- 
mer months caused a partial loss 
of the harvests of hay, corn and 
potatoes. Partial or complete des- 
truction hit some 200 thousand 
sown hectares. 

In 1960 the government con- 





i] 

[ 
tinued its efforts to raise the lev¢ : 
of agricultural standards with rm " 
spect to agricultural techniques 
mechanization, electrification of 
the countryside and farm build 
ings. The use of artificial fertiliz. 
ers in 1960 grew by some 15 per | 
cent over 1959 and the use of pro. 
tective chemicals by 72 per cent, 
The villages received 18 per cent 
more cement, and 24 per cent 
more machinery and agricultural 
implements. The agricultural cir- 
cles, which now comprise the bha- - 
sis of the group effort in the coun- 
tryside, were strengthened by an 
increase both in the number of 
circles (9 per cent) and the nun- 
ber of members (7 per cent). 


Investment grew in 1960 a! 
planned, and even exceeded the | 
tasks set in the National Econom. | 
ic Plan. Investment outlays in| 
the national economy amounted to | 
90,000 million zlotys, an increase | 
of about 6.5 per cent over 1959. 
A characteristic of 1960, and 
indeed of the Five-Year Plan for | 
1961—1965, is the more rapid 
growth of productive investment! 
than nonproductive investment. 
The percentage growth of invest- | 
ment was greater than that for | 
the national income, and the rela- 
tive growth of the consumption 
fund was even slower. This was 
made clear by the failure to catty 
out the plan for retail goods sales. 
which was connected with a cet 
tain check in the growth of real | 
wages at the end of 1959 and be 
ginning of 1960. Yet real wage ' 
had grown quickly in the firs | 
years of the last Five-Year Plat. 
Allowing for the average growth | 
in the cost of living in the yeal’ | 
1956—60, estimated on the basis 
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of research into family budgets 
at about 14.3 per cent, the real 
wages of a worker employed in 
the socialized sector grew by 29 
per cent (compared with the plan- 
ned 30 per cent). 

The efforts of the government 
in 1960 to increase Polish exports 
brought important results. The def- 
icit in the balance of trade was 
reduced considerably, for the first 
time in many years, as a result 
of a faster growth of exports (15.8 
per cent), than of imports (5.3 per 
cent). In 1960 there were further 
improvements in the structure of 
Polish foreign trade. Thus the 
share in exports of more highly 
manufactured goods, for example 
machinery and equipment, trans- 
port equipment and _ industrial 
consumption goods, grew, while 
the share of fuels and raw ma- 
terials decreased. An _ opposite 
adjustment took place in the struc- 
ture of Polish imports. 


New deposits of brown coal 


There has been frequent refe- 
rence in Polish Perspectives to the 
rich deposits of copper discovered 
in Lubin Legnicki in Lower Si- 
lesia. 

This town is again in the news, 
but this time in connection with 
the new discovery of important 
brown coal deposits to the east of 
Lubin, towards Scinawa. 

Although survey and mapping 
of the area is still in progress, it 
is possible to say from informa- 
tion already received, that the 
deposits are of the same size as 
those in Turoszéw (1,000 million 
tons), if not greater. An impor- 





| 
tant part of the deposits lies in ay } 
area covering some 60 square kil 
ometres. 

These new deposits lie at al 
depth of 170-260 metres, the seams 
having a thickness of about 22-4 | 
metres. The idustrial value of the 
deposits is considerable. Its depth 
in the face of modern mining 
techniques should not provide any 
special difficulties in its exploi- 
tation. 

The Scinawa deposits are con- 
siderably more conveniently placed . 
than the deposits at Turoszév. 
The proximity of the Odra elim- 
inates any trouble with water, 
and its position in the vicinity of 
Legnica and industrial centres 
obviates the necessity of building 
lengthy power lines. The coal 
from Scinawa will be used for 
power production. 

Final geographical documenta- 
tion and laboratory tests should be 
completed by the end of the year. 
This information will give more 
accurate details of the quantity of 
the deposits, their formation and 
the geological and hydrological 
conditions. 


~ 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Czechoslovakia 


Like the majority of Europea | 
countries without their own cop- 
per, Poland for a long time had 
to import this metal, which costs 
considerable sums reaching some 
tens of millions of exchange 2l0- 
tys annually. The discovery of rich 
deposits of copper in the area of 
Wroclaw changed this state o 
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affairs. The building of copper 
mines is however costly, lengthy 


and technically difficult. The 
effort involved in this task, the 
necessary investment outlays, the 
machinery and the materials, are 
a heavy burden for the whole Pol- 
ish economy. 

As in Poland, copper plays an 
important role in the economy of 
Czechoslovakia, which also has to 
import the metal. The continued 
development of economic coopera- 
tion between the two countries 
has made possible the joint solu- 
tion of a series of difficult econom- 
ic problems. The governments of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia have 
decided to cooperate in the buil- 
ding of copper mines in Poland, 
and in the supply of the material 
to Czechoslovakia. The production 
of ore on an industrial scale from 
the first mine will begin in 1966, 
and the eventual production of 
this metal from the Lubin-Glo- 
gow area, should meet the needs 
not only of the Polish economy, 
but to a large extent of the Czech- 
oslovakian economy too. Through 
credits received Poland will more 
easily complete the planned con- 
struction of three mines and cop- 
per production plants in the next 
few years. 

The Czech-Polish agreement, 
concluded in January of this year, 
was the largest of its kind signed 
to date. The agreement is similar 
to those already concluded in the 
past on credits for the initial 
exploitation of sulphur in the Tar- 
nobrzeg region, and for the re- 
construction of Polish coal mines. 
This is yet another example of co- 
operation between socialist coun- 
tries which enables each to plan 
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their economies to the best effect 
and to help each other to over- 
come their most difficult problems. 


The agreement provides for 
credits of 112.5 million new roub- 
les (equivalent to 125 million dol- 
lars); under these credits, Czech- 
oslovakia during the next ten 
years, (1961—70), will supply 
Poland with: 

— installations for a factory 
producing nitrogenous fertilizers, 
with an eventual output of about 
700 thousand tons p. a., an arti- 
ficial casing factory and machinery 
and plant for the copper mines, 

— rolled metal goods, 

— raw materials, metallurgical 
coke, cement, artificial and syn- 
thetic materials and nitrogenous 
fertilizer. 

This credit at two per cent 
annual interest, will be repaid in 
the period 1969—78 by the supply 
of electrolyzed copper, and finish- 
ed and_ semi-finished copper 
goods. After 1978, for at least five 
years, Poland will continue to 
supply Czechoslovakia with these 
three items in exchange for rolled 
metal goods. The supply of these 
copper goods is throughout the 
whole period fixed as a proportion 
of the output of the factories built 
as a result of this cooperation. 


German Democratic Republic 


Poland and the G.D.R. signed 
an agreement in Warsaw this Jan- 
uary concerning the help to be 
given by the G.D.R. in the con- 
struction of an oil pipeline, to 
transport oil from the U.S.S.R. 
across Poland to the G.D.R. 

The Polish part of the pipeline 
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is a part of the enormous system 
which will supply Russian oil to 
four socialist countries: Poland, 
the G.D.R., Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. This naturally required 
some sort of cooperation in the 
building of the line. The G.D.R. 
will supply basic machinery, ma- 
terials and equipment for the line, 
all within the framework of a cred- 
it loan to Poland, covering a part 
of the cost proportional to the 
amount of oil passing through the 
Polish part of the system intended 
for the G.D.R. 

The credit, amounting to 57.825 
thousand new roubles, together 
with interest at 1.5 per cent, will 
be repaid by Poland in the ten 
years after the start of operation 
of the pipeline, that is by the end 
of 1973. Part of the repayment 
will be met by income from the 
G.D.R. received for the transit of 
oil over Polish territory. 

The terms of the agreement 
are geared to the opening of enor- 
mous new refineries in Poland and 
the G.D.R., and this year will see 
the construction of 200 km of the 
pipeline, due to be completed in 
1963. 


United Arab Republic 


General Abdel Aziz Mustafa 
recently talked to the Polish press 
about Egyptian fisheries and the 
fishing industry for which he is 
responsible; here are excerpts 
from this interview: 

“At present the Egyptian prov- 
ince of the U.A.R. does not fully 
exploit its enormous fishery po- 
tential, and even imports fish pre- 
serves worth over 2 million dol- 
lars annually. Up to now the 


catch in Egypt has reached about 
100,000 tons p.a. We have only 
four fish preserving factories and 
a fish processing industry simply 
does not exist. We are convinced 
that with a supply of the neces- 
sary equipment we could double 
our catch in one to two years. We 
want to build ten fishing ports — 
mainly on the Red Sea — form a 
fishing fleet, build refrigerated 
stores and water tanks, and con- 
struct fish processing factories. In 
all these problems we can profit 
from the help and experience of 
Poland, which rapidly solved sim- 
ilar problems after the war and 
now has a modern fishing indus- 
try and a catch that has increas- 
ed several times over. Together 
with Poland we shall try to draw 
up a joint plan of action. 

“1960 will above all be a year 
of fundamental research in Egypt 
into the problems involved. We 
hope that Polish specialists will 
help us work on a system which 
would prevent the silting of the 
natural canals joining our fishing 
lakes with the. Mediterranean. We 
foresee further cooperation in 
various connected spheres, such 
as the building of fishing ports in 
Alexandria, and of plants, and 
later the training of personnel in 
this field, and the purchase of 
fishing vessels if they can be 
adapted to our climate.” 


Hungary 

As a result of government 
talks held in Budapest in January 
this year, Poland and Hungary 
signed a protocol on trade and 
payments for 1961. This prot- 
ocol is part of the long term 
agreement for 1961-65. 
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An important characteristic of 
this agreement is the significant 
widening in the exchange of 
goods, not only with respect to the 
previous year, but also with res- 
pect to the pattern foreseen in the 
long term agreement. Thus the 
turnover of trade is to be 23 per 
cent greater than in 1960, and 15 
per cent greater with respect to 
the trade foreseen in the long 
term agreement. 

The rapid development of 
Hungarian-Polish trade is due to 
increasing cooperation in special- 
ization and production, especially, 
for example, in the field of agri- 
cultural machinery and television 
technology. Poland is a large con- 
sumer of radio valves of various 
types and of radio and television 
components. Hungary on the other 
hand will receive from Poland 
film projection lamps and various 
electronic equipment. 

In the exchange of raw mat- 
erials, Hungary remains one of 
the most important suppliers of 
aluminium oxide, bauxite, block 
aluminium, semi-finished alumi- 
nium goods and oil products. Po- 
land occupies a similarly impor- 
tant place in the supply to Hun- 
gary of coal, coke, coal products 
and chemicals. 


Bulgaria 


A trade protocol for the 
current year was signed in Sofia 
between Poland and Bulgaria in 
January. This protocol comes 
within the terms of a long-term 
agreement for the years 1961-65. 
The trade turnover between the 
two countries will increase in re- 
lation to the 1960 quotas by about 
10 per cent. 
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Turkey 


January also saw the signing 
of a trade protocol between Po- 
land and Turkey in Ankara. Po- 
land in 1961 will export to Turkey 
the following goods: cars, metal 
machine tools, agricultural machi- 
nes, tools, electrotechnical goods 
and accessories, lifting and loading 
machinery, chemicals, paints and 
drugs, paper, glass, artificial tex- 
tiles, synthetic rubber, plastic 
goods and photographic materials. 


Poland will import: tobacco, 
citrus fruits, coal, iron ore, copper, 
manganese, zinc ore and concen- 
trate and other goods. 


Tunisia 


An agreement was signed in 
Warsaw in January between Po- 
land and Tunisia for 1961. The 
protocol foresees a turnover of 
trade to the tune of 3.5 million 
dollars on both sides, an increase 
of 40 per cent over the trade of 
the previous year. 

In November 1960 a separate 
agreement was signed between 
the two countries concerning the 
supply of Polish investment goods 
to Tunisia, in particular complete 
industrial plants. 


Polish exports under the 1961 
trade protocol include: machines, 
textiles, coal, pharmaceuticals, 
bent wood furniture, radios, sew- 
ing machines, glazed pottery and 
certain consumption items, butter, 
cheese, beer, etc. Poland will 
import from Tunisia: iron ore, 
phosphorate, raw hides, zinc con- 
centrate, non-ferrous metals, cork, 
citrus fruits, almonds and fodder. 
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POLAND AT INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


In 1961 there is going to be a great deal of concentration in Poland 
on promotion of foreign trade through fairs and exhibitions. The chief 
aim is to place Polish products on as many markets as possible, with 
particular expansion to the underdeveloped countries of Asia and Afri- 
ca. The emphasis is on heavy industry, particularly machinery, but 
Poland also hopes to extend exports of traditional items such as tex- 
tiles and foodstuffs. 

All in all this year Poland is taking part in trade fairs and exhibi- 
tions in 35 countries. There will be over 100 either official collective 
displays by the Polish Chamber of Foreign Trade or individual stands 
and exhibitions by the various Polish foreign trade enterprises. 

Among the 26 major collective exhibitions (they are listed at the 
end of this article), 16 are being organized in Europe, 4 in Asia, and 
3 each in America and Africa. These latter figures, though, fail to give 
a full picture of Poland’s participation in international trade fairs and 
exhibitions, for they do not include the many individual displays by 
Polish foreign trade enterprises at international trade fairs and sep- 
arate exhibitions of different branches of Polish exports. 

Exhibitions are organized in areas where there is a lack of perma- 
nent trade fairs, and where Polish products could meet with conside- 
rable interest among prospective buyers. In other places Poland orga- 
nizes exhibition salons or, for example, foodstuff fairs. 

Therefore to the list of 22 countries where collective displays of 
Polish export goods are being organized this year another 13 countries 
must be added: Afghanistan, Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Egypt, France, Iraq, Japan, Rumania, Venezuela and the 
United Kingdom. 

Poland also takes part in all the major European trade fairs (where 
the majority of fairs are held), in most of the African and Middle East 
ones, as well as in the two great international trade fairs in the United 
States. 

Products “Made in Poland” will be exhibited around the world, 
from Buenos Aires, Quito, Caracas, Havana and Chicago, through Bu- 
lawayo, Kabul, Delhi, Tashkent, right up to Shanghai, Tokio and 
Sydney. 

Polish exporters are doing all they can to keep customers the world 
over well informed about our export possibilities, and so far they 
already have a number of considerable achievements to their credit. 
The recent International Trade Fairs in Buenos Aires, Frankfurt on 
Main, and Leipzig, one of the oldest and largest in Europe, as well 
as the Industrial Exhibition in Helsinki have all brought very positive 
results. 
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In view of promising prospects in extending Polish-Italian trade 
exchange, the current International Milan Fair is considered as parti- 
cularly important. All these efforts no matter whether their benefits 
are immediate or more probably more distant, serve not only the 
interests of our current trade policy. They also help to promote the 
principle idea on which this policy is based, the idea of extending 
Poland’s economic cooperation with all countries for the advantage of 
all sides. } 


Wieslaw Szczepaniec 


POLISH PARTICIPATION 
IN INTERNATIONAL FAIRS IN 1961 


International Milan Fair Milan 12 to 27 April 


15 enterprises exhibit machinery and _ industrial 
equipment, chemicals, foodstuffs and farm produce, 
wood products. 


International Trade Fair Casablanca 27 April 
to 14 May 
13 enterprises exhibit machinery and equipment 
(including farming machinery and mopeds), textiles, 
chemicals industrial goods. 


Central African Trade Fair Bulawayo 3 to 14 May 
and Exhibition 


8 enterprises exhibit textiles, electrical equipment, 
consumer goods, porcelain and glassware, leather 
and rubber goods. 


U.S. World Trade Fair New York 3 to 13 May 


13 enterprises exhibit ship models, industrial goods, 
foodstuffs and farm produce, textiles, wood and 
leather goods, glassware, ceramics and publications. 


International Swedish Goteborg 6 to 14 May 
Industries Fair 


15 enterprises exhibit machinery and equipment, 


industrial goods, textiles, leather and rubber goods, 
chemicals, foodstuffs and farm produce. 


Budapest Industrial Fair Budapest 19 to 28 May 


8 enterprises exhibit machinery and equipment, 
apparatus, industrial goods, chemicals, wood 
products, 
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International Samples Fair Barcelona 
No display of goods. Information stand. 


International Trade Fair Chicago 


12 enterprises exhibit electrical equipment, glass- 
ware and porcelain, industrial goods, foodstuffs and 
farm produce, textiles, wood and leather goods. 


Polish Exhibition Riga 


8 enterprises exhibit machinery and equipment, 
textiles, wood and leather goods, handicrafts. 


Polish Exhibition Leningrad 


8 enterprises exhibit machinery and equipment, 
textiles, chemicals, leather and rubber goods, handi- 


crafts. 
International Fair Ismir 
Machinery and equipment, apparatus, industrial 


goods, textiles, chemicals, glassware and porcelain, 
wood and rubber goods. 


Polish Exhibition Kiev 
7 enterprises exhibit machinery and equipment, 
textiles, chemicals, leather and rubber’ goods, 
handicrafts. 

International Trade Fair Damascus 


15 enterprises exhibit machinery and equipment, 
apparatus, industrial goods, textiles, chemicals, porce- 
lain and glassware, wood, leather and rubber goods. 


International Eating and Drinking The Hague 
Trade Show 


5 enterprises exhibit foodstuffs. 


International Fair Salonica 
17 enterprises exhibit machinery and equipment, 
apparatus, industrial goods, porcelain and glassware, 
foodstuffs. 
International Autumn Fair Vienna 
15 enterprises exhibit machinery and equipment, 
tools, foodstuffs and farm produce, porcelain and 
glassware. 


1 to 20 June 


25 July 
to 10 August 


July 


August 


21 August 
to 20 September 


August 
to September 


25 August 
to 20 September 


8 to 17 September 


10 to 17 September 


10 to 
17 September 
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International Autumn Fair Zagreb 9 to 
. 24 September 
é 17 enterprises exhibit machinery and equipment, 
apparatus and tools, textiles, chemicals, porcelain and 
glassware, leather and rubber goods, industrial 
consumer goods. 


International Fair Brno 10 to 
24 September 
E 8 enterprises exhibit machinery and equipment, 
apparatus, tools, transport equipment. 


Sea ea? 


ANUGA — General Provisions Cologne 23 September 
and Fine Foods Exhibitions to 9 October 


6 enterprises exhibit foodstuffs and farm produce. 


_ ‘Polish Industrial . Exhibition Pekin 25 September 
: to 25 October 
Machinery and equipment, transport equipment, 
apparatus and tools, industrial products. 


International Trade Fair Tunis 13 to 29 October 


: 11 enterprises exhibit machinery and equipment (in- 
cluding farm machinery and building equipment), 
tools, industrial goods, chemicals, glassware, ceramics, 

rubber goods, foodstuffs and farm produce. 

i 


Indian Industries Fair Delhi 14 November 1961 
; to 1 January 1962 
i ll enterprises exhibit machinery and equipment, 
apparatus and tools, chemicals. 


: STATISTICAL DATA 


TABLE 1 


Some Results of the Execution of the 1956-60 Five-Year Plan 
Production of the More Important Building Materials 


' 1960 








Unit of : 
measurement quantity index 


(1955 = 100) 





Bricks Sates 3,366 142 
Burnt lime 


in blocks thous. tons 
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TABLE 2 
The More Important Products of the Light and Agricultural-Foodstuffs 
Industries 
1960 
Unit of 
Measurement Quantity (1 ... ~~ 
Paper thous. tons 503 134 
Cotton fabric min m* 666 119 
Woollen fabric pS ae 78.7 104 
Silk fabric gees: 110.3 136 
Leather footwear mln pairs 38.8 108 
Meat from industrial slaughter thous. tons 979 157 
Sea fish eS es 148 157 
Butter ” ” 94.4 154 
Sugar 
(calculated as refined sugar) eS i 4,380 ‘ 141 
Beer mln hectolitres 6.7 130 
Cigarettes thous. mln 44 118 
Fats and edible oils thous. tons 102.4 194 
Household soap fp ‘s 61.8 142 
TABLE 3 
Main Crop Yields 
1960 
Unit of Ind 
measurement i naex 
. Quantity | (1955 = 100) 
Cereals quintals per hectare 16 112.7 
Sugar beet ee 255 437.1 
Potatoes bs 131 131.0 
TABLE 4 
Main Crop Harvests 
1960 
Unit of Ind 
me ment ° naer 
asuremen Quantity (1955 = 100) 
Cereals thous, tons 14,796 111.3 
Sugar beet oe ns 10,220 140.3 
Potatoes rt Zs 37,766 139.8 
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TABLE 5 
Livestock 
1960 
Unit of Ind 
measurement Quantity (1985 700) 
Cattle thous. 8,695 * 409.9 
in that: cows - 5,885 107.9 
Pigs ss 12,615 115.9 
Sheep 1 3,662 86.3 
TABLE 6 
Main Animal Products 
Unit of Index 
measurement 1960 (1955 = 100) 
Livestock thous. tons 2,150 128.3 
in that: pork * 1,443 121.9 
beef ea 494 149.2 
Milk min litres 11,906 123.8 
Eggs mins 5,525 132.8 
Wool tons 8,902 - 90.4 
TABLE 7 
Purchases of Animal Products 
Unit of Index 
measurement 1960 (1955 = 100) 
Livestock thous. tons 1,494 164.7 
in that: pork ie 962 155.4 
ee: beef - 419 212.4 
Milk mln litres 3,729 152.0 
Eggs mins 2,928 154.6 
Wool tons 7,992 94.6 
TABLE 8 
Indices of Foreign Trade Development 
1955 1960 
Total foreign trade turnover (at current prices) 100 142.8 
Total export (at current prices) 100 144.4 
in that: machinery and investment equipment 100 300 
agricultural products 
and foodstuffs 100 169 
raw materials 100 98 
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TABLE 9 
Improvement of Export Structure 


| 4955 1960 








Total export 100,0 100 
Percentage of total export: 
machinery and investment equipment 13,1 28 
raw materials and semi-processed goods 64,4 
agricultural products and foodstuffs 15,3 18 
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OBSERVATION AND LYRICISM 


Every week the Documentary Film Stu- 
dios in Warsaw produce two newsreels; every 
year they turn out over fifty documentary 
films. The significance of this work consider- 
ably exceeds the size of these modest 
figures. 

The Studios have had their ups and downs 
since their establishment over ten years ago. 
In the years 1955-56 there was an injection 


of new blood and a revival. A series of doc- 


umentaries, chiefly sociological probes, were 
made; they were of a crusading spirit and 
pinpointed very accurately some of the most 


| pressing social maladies: shortage of housing, 


alcoholism, prostitution, hooliganism and ju- 
venile delinquency, etc. This came as a sharp 
antidote to the turgidity and facile optimism 
that had characterized the feature film in 
the preceding period and was a turning point 
in the development of Polish cinema in 
general. 


These documentaries, called — rightly or 
wrongly — the “black series”, concentrated 
on the most shameful and neglected aspects 
of society’s life; there was some exaggeration 
and even hysteria in their messages, but at 
the same time they possessed a priceless 
quality: their makers wanted to make an 
unambiguous comment concerning social ills 
and showed them with an incisive, clinical 
observation. 

Recently the Polish documentary film has 

nN enjoying another revival. Over a dozen 
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68 art and science 
AGREEMENT WITH U.S.A. 


After talks in Warsaw 
Poland’s purchase in zlo- 


tys, of American books, 
periodicals, films and 
authors’ rights have been 
prolonged for 1961. The 


total purchases during the 
coming year will amount 
to almost 1,200,000 dollars. 


BOOKS, FILMS AND PLAYS 
OF THE YEAR 


For the third year the 
editors of the weekly Po- 
lityka have sent out a poll 
to writers on the best 
Polish and foreign books, 
films and plays. 


Unquestionably the most 
popular book was Tadeusz 
Breza’s Spizowa Brama 
(The Brass Gate) which 
received 51 per cent of the 
votes. Second in popularity 
was Pawel Jasienica’s Pol- 
ska Piastéw (Piast Poland) 
with 5 per cent of votes, 
followed by Brama Raju 
(The Gates of Paradise) by 
Jerzy Andrzejewski (4 per 
cent), Zbigniew Bienkow- 
ski’s PieklaiOrfeusze (Or- 
pheuses and Hell) (3.5 per 
cent), and Jaroslaw Iwasz- 
kiewicz’s Tatarak (Calamus) 
(3 per cent). The results of 
the questionnaire seem to 
show a transfer of interest 
from fiction to essays, 
scientific and philosophical 
topics, and biography. 

Of foreign books Thomas 
Mann’s Doctor Faust gained 
Most votes (22 per cent), 
followed by Robert Penn 
Warren’s All the King’s 
Men (9 per cent), Aragon’s 
La semaine sainte (6 per 
cent) and Homo Faber by 
Max Frisch (4 per cent). 

Bergman’s Wild Straw- 
berries was voted the most 
interesting film (15 per 


films have been made which can be ranked 
among the best in Europe. There has beg 
a change in style compared with 5—6 year 
ago. The trenchancy and observation has now 
been enhanced with what might be calle 
‘lyricism’ in the best sense of this word: an 
ability to discover a natural poetry in the 
faces of people and in their environment and | 
to reveal the usually unnoticed human inter. | 
est of everyday occurrences. This is a rare | 
quality in the cinema. 

About Kazimierz Karabasz’ The Musicians | 
much has already been written both in Po- 
land and abroad. During the few minutes of 
this film we are caught up in one of the most 
moving experiences in the cinema for years. 
The movements of these tired old people pre-. 
paring to make music after a day’s work are) 
painfully true. Without recourse to histrionic | 
devices or flashy effects, Karabasz shows | 
a spectacle, the meaning of which goes far 
beyond the expressions and movements seen | 
on the screen. The sight of these old people’ 
with their simple longing for the crea- 
tive satisfaction of music — even Rossini at his 
most trivial — is profoundly moving. Kara-| 
basz, whom I would not hesitate to include} 
among the top film-makers of this sort, | 
treats his people with great respect; and he 
convincingly conveys his sympathy and admi-| 
ration for these old tram workers. No fun is! 
poked at them — not even of the affectionate, 
sort. This seems to me a singular merit, a) 
a time when the prevailing mood of the ci” 
ema is one of callous objectivity and cheap 
ridicule, and life in general suffers from @| 
absence of warmth and compassion. : 

A similar feeling runs through Karabai? 
latest film, People on the Move, a poetic det’ 
cription of life in a travelling circus. Dealilg : 
with a subject which, because of its quail 
ness and colour, has become a favourite with 
contemporary art, Karabasz has unerringl | 
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gone to its heart. These people with thet 
coarse features and tired gestures # 
brilliantly caught in their moments of reve 
lation — as just before coming into the 7 
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they shut their eyes and automatically go 
through their drill, or suddenly become inten- 
sely concentrated, their movements rigidly 
controlled and precise. 

The same absorption with the beauty of 
labour, one of the fundamental truths of man, 
can be found in the tense faces of the wor- 
kers in Jan Lomnicki’s The Boys of ‘Mosto- 
stal’, and in the rhythmic precision of the 
African rowers in Tadeusz Jaworski’s The 
Carriers of Accra. 

These are signal virtues for the fact is 
that art (and film in particular) has rarely 
been able to show man’s greatness in the 
humdrum details of everyday life. Much 
more often it blackmails us with ultimate 
questions such as heroism, sacrifice, death, 
conflicts, which are more of a mathematical 
formula than a situation in which man can 
find himself. In these films the most ordina- 
ry everyday circumstances reveal man’s 
dignity and greatness. Such a _ statement 
strikes a note of clumsy solemnity — and 
yet it is irresistible after seeing these films. 

The recent documentaries are also notable 
for discovering whole worlds which exist on 
the fringes of our own but of which we are 
completely ignorant. In Hoffman’s and Sk6- 
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Shot from Kazimierz Karabasz's The Music-Makers 


cent), It was 
in popularity by Alain 
Resnais’ Hiroshima, mon 
amour (14 per cent), Alek- 
sander Ford’s The Knights 
of the Cross (13 per cent) 
and Ballad of a Soldier by 
Chukhraj (10 per cent). 

The most appreciated 
play was Leon Kruczkow- 
ski’s The First Day of 
Freedom followed by Ri- 
chard III, in the Ateneum 
Theatre production, with 
8 per cent of the votes and 
Durrenmatt’s The Visit 
(7 per cent). 


followed 


MUSEUMS IN CONTACT 


The first number has 
appeared of a Bulletin put 
out by the National Mu- 
seum in Warsaw. It is to 
be a quarterly with articles 
in several languages, in- 
tended to promote the mu- 
seums’ contacts with other 
countries. The present 
number includes an article 
in French by Professor 
Michalowski on sculptures 
from Palmyra, and one in 
Italian and Russian by 
Marek Kwiatkowski on the 
architectural designs of 


Giacomo Quarenghi. 


POLISH BOOKS 
IN U.S.S.R. 


Polish books hold first 
place in the plans for the 
publication of foreign liter- 
ature in the U.S.S.R. 


COMPOSERS’ AWARD 


The 1961 annual award 
of the Union of Polish 
Composers has been pre- 
sented to Boleslaw Szabel- 
ski for his work as com- 
poser and teacher. Mr Sza- 
belski is a lecturer in the 
State Higher School of 
Music in Katowice. 
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WARSAW IN FIGURES 


The present population 
of Warsaw is 150,000 less 
than before the war but 
there are 100,000 more jobs 
and 60—70,000 more dwelling 
rooms. The water-pipe and 
drainage networks are 300 
km. and 230 km. longer 
respectively. Industrial pro- 
duction is six times higher 
than before 1939, in the in- 
dustrial area four times as 
large. The city’s green belt 
has increased three times. 
In 1960 theatre audiences 
were exactly the same as 
in 1938 but the number of 
users of public libraries had 
doubled. There were 50 
per cent more students in 
the 14 institutions of higher 
education, the number at 
the Warsaw Institute of 
Technology having risen by 
250 per cent. 


POLISH ART EXHIBITION IN 
BORDEAUX 


Madame Gilberte Martin- 
Mery, director of the 
Bordeaux museums, has 
been on a visit to Poland 
where she held talks, in 
the National Museums of 
Warsaw, Cracow and 
Poznan, on an exhibition 
of Polish art to be shown 
in Bordeaux in May and 
July. During this time 
an international conference 
will be held in the town 
on Polish art. It will ke 
attended by 40 scholars 
from many countries. 


DECORATION FOR SWEDISH 
SURGEON 


The distinguished Swed- 
ish surgeon, Professor C. 
Crafoord has been decorat- 
ed with the Gold Badge 
of Honour awarded him by 
the Praesidium of the War- 
saw People’s Council in re- 
cognition of his services 
in the development of me- 
dical facilities in the capital. 





rzewski’s The Two Faces of God we are 
shown an eerie world of religious fanatics 
ruled by a peasant, called Wilk, who is their 
self-appointed God, and has started a fantas- 
tic rite of his own invention, complete with 
liturgy and code of ethics. We watch the 
spellbound faces of the worshippers, we hear 
their hymns, a blend of pop-song and reli- 
gious incantation, worded in Wilk’s expres- 
sive if primitive language. Some of the faces 
look abnormal, and suggest that this peculiar 
religious mania is often a cloak for mere 
mental backwardness. Finally, the worship- 
pers themselves talk — in the manner of 
television interviews — about their cult and 


—— 


their ‘God’, their fears that they are the 


victims of charlatanism and even fraud; and 
yet they remain tied to their deity by invisib- 
le threads. 


Ziarnik’s Where Silence Reigns shows 
a world of deaf dancers moving rhythmically, 
gracefully and with dignity to music which 
they do not hear. Rybezynski’s Powgqzki Cem- 
etery was planned simply as a study of 
customs in a Warsaw cemetery. But inevit- 
ably it turns into a portrait of people wander- 
ing through the cemetery on All Souls Day 
and remembering their dead; and crosscut 
into this human story, the monuments and 
gravestones tell a brief history of the customs 
and tastes of different epochs, of heroism and 
sacrifice. 

Finally there is the type of documentary 
which might be described as the ‘message’ 
film. There are dangers in this idiom; the 
same pictures can be used to prove the truth 
or its reverse, and are equally convincing as 
praise or indictment. For this reason it be- 
longs rather to the field of morality than of 
art, and is a touchstone of the commitment 
and honesty of the maker. 

This is a test that has been creditably 
passed by Polish documentary film-makers. 


Krystyna Gryczelowska’s Siedliszcze, one of | 


the most outspoken social “documents” to be 


produced recently, shows a village near Cra- | 


comment — 
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worker was active some years ago. The film 
starts with excerpts from a newsreel made 
in the fifties: we see a flourishing village 
with an excellently equipped hospital and 
amenities that would do credit to a big town, 
even an open-air swimming pool. Then the 
village is shown as it is now — neglected and 
dilapidated. The villagers are asked what 
happened. A local teacher, the bailiff, a wom- 
an give evasive replies: they speak of the 
enterprising doctor who initiated all these 
schemes with a kind of repressed hostility 
(‘He was a hard and exacting man”), and 
yet regret his departure to Cracow. But why 
did everything go to ruin? They make help- 
less gestures. Eventually the bailiff, whose 
stilted speech, typical of a village “activist”, 
is caught with almost brutal accuracy, says 
that there used to be a special man to take 
care of the swimming pool; if he was still 
there things would be different, but, as it 
is, everything is the property of the commu- 
nity and so nobody’s. 


There is much talk in Poland now about 
the need for the cinema to tackle the most 
pressing contemporary problems. The at- 
tempts made so far in feature films such as 
Decyzja (Decision), Szklana Géra (The Glass 
Mountain), Historia wspélczesna (A Story of 
Our Times) turned out to be well-intentioned 
failures. The difficulty here is rather of 
a sociological than an artistic nature. In Po- 
land, as in the whole of Europe, the public 
treats contemporary social problems with 
indifference bordering on scepticism. Unam- 
biguous human values, such as sense of duty, 
pure love, precedence of social over selfish 
personal interests, are all regarded with 
instinctive distrust. This is not to say that 
the public is unable to accept these values, 
but that there is a form of resistance in their 
acceptance — people do not want to be 
accused of naivete and old-fashioned morali- 
ty. This is the dilemma which confronts every 








Textile design by Polish artists 


EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN 


An exhibition of over 
2,000 industrial designs was 
recently held in Warsaw. 
Artists showed their 
designs for almost every 
type of article from clothes 
to car bodies. 
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RADIO EXCHANGE 


In recent years Polish 
Radio has concluded 
agreements on the ex- 
change of programmes with 
45 countries, including the 
socialist countries and Fran- 


ce, Scandinavia, Austria, 
Federal Germany, Israel, 
Jugoslavia and Canada. 


This took on special im- 
portance during the ‘Fort- 
night of Polish Culture” 
in France and that of 
French culture in Poland. 
In its series of programmes, 
devoted to individual coun- 
tries, Hamburg has _ twice 
included material on 
present-day Poland. 


Poland is also a mem- 
ber of the International 
Radio University which 
organizes interchange of 
works of scholarship. 


The Moroccan radio 
network was organized by 
Polish engineers and simi- 
lar work is now being 
undertaken in Guinea. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


In 1960 there were 
5,243,000 wireless-licence and 
421,870 television-licence hol- 
ders. These figures are 
expected to rise to 7,000,000 
and 700,000 respectively by 
1965. Such a rise will natu- 
rally only be possible if 
preceded by expanded in- 
vestments in relay installa- 
tions. 


There is now a great 
deal of argument in the 
press about radio and tele- 
vision programmes with 
opinions sharply divided, 
and a critical demand for 
more interesting and fuller 
programmes. To meet this 
it will be necessary to re- 
cruit experts from many 


branches. 





film-maker interested in social subjects. |t 
appears that the Polish documentary film has 
at last found a way of approach to contem- 
porary problems. Karabasz, Ziarnik, Hoffman, 
Skérzewski, Borowik, Bossak, Rybezyzski, 
Lomnicki, Gryczelowska and their colleagues 
look at society from the standpoint of expe- 
rienced, slightly sceptical people, who at the 
same time are artists with a humanist 
outlook. They refuse to be restricted by con- 
ventions and social taboos; they are not 
ridden by artistic complexes; thier sensitivity 
and power of observation are remarkable. 
The cinemagoer is no longer fed tired and 
infantile stereotypes; drama, poetry and hu- 
man values are found in a reality that is 
observed with amazing accuracy. 


Bolestaw Michalek 


SCHOLARS 
AND THE HUMANITIES 


(An interview with Professor Stefan Zélkiewski, 
Secretary of the Social Sciences Department of 
the Polish Academy of Sciences). 


What, in your opinion, have been the 


} 


most important achievements in the arts in | 


Poland during the last five years? 


We are now gathering the fruits of our, 


cultural policy, which has favoured independ- 
ent creative work, exchange of ideas and 
sharp criticism. The ideological orientation of 
humanistic studies is being further modern- 
ized. Their Marxist character is now more 
deeply understood and has become more 


stabilized. The period is past when the pop. 


ularization of Marxist ideology was done 
mainly in short articles; we now have a more 
mature outlook with books and _ scientific 
works looking for answers to the new ques 


tions of our times unknown to the classics | 


of Marxism. 


Closer contacts with world science have | 


brought us many valuable new research tech | 
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niques, new outlooks and discoveries. There 
has been a revival of such previously neg- 
lected fields as sociology and psychology. 

Contemporary problems have become 
a centre of interest for scholars. A poll, con- 
ducted by the Committee for Research Into 
Contemporary Culture (of the Polish Acade- 
my of Sciences) in spring, 1960, showed that 
about 150 different centres were working on 
approximately 600 subjects dealing with prob- 
lems of contemporary culture. This work, 
begun in 1959, is mainly being done by young 
scholars. 

The results of this work, especially exper- 
imental research, have been published in 
new periodicals devoted to sociology, con- 
temporary culture, pedagogy, psychology and 
criminology. In these journals we find a grow- 
ing number of new names. 

It would, however, be a mistake to con- 
sider the present state of the humanities as 
satisfactory. First of all the existence of an 
imaginative group of scholars at the top 
does not improve the situation lower down 
in the universities. 

What, then, do you think are the most 
serious shortcomings? 

There are still many prejudices and we 
are still suffering from the after-effects of 
the cheap criticism of the early achievements 
of our humanities as they gradually matured 


ideologically. Fortunately this kind of attitude } 


is far less frequent than in 1957-58. But | 
literary criticism is still impressionistic and 
irrational with such features as a one-sided, 
undiscriminating interest in American micro- 
sociological methods and a_ neopostivist 
approach that ignores the influence of class 
factors. ; 

One of the general features of our huma- 
nities is a special kind of academicism. There 
is an intense interest in narrow specializa- 
tions, in subtle techniques with little interest 





in theoretical and methodological work. 


Scholars often work in isolation. This frag- 
mentization makes consultation almost impo- 
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“ Radio and television is 
now being investigated by 
sociologists, psychologists, 
writers, economists and 
educators. 


This is a completely 
new venture in this 
country where the back- 
wardness of pre-war con- 
ditions and the destruction 
of the war years made any 
large scale analysis im- 
possible. It is only now 
that these theoretical and 
practical issues have been 
recognized as an important 
part of the nation’s cul- 
ture. 


STATUS OF JOURNALISM 


The journalistic pro- 
fession is now the object 
of sociological research at 
Warsaw University. The 
material gathered will be 
published in a monograph. 


One of the questionnaires 
has revealed that journal- 
ism enjoys tenth place as 
far as prestige is concer- 
ned, just below the medi- 
cal and engineering pro- 
fessions. University pro- 
fessors come top of the 
list. 


NEW FILM ON NAZI 
CRIMES 


Erwin Leiser, the Swed- 
ish journalist who made 
the film Mein Kampf has 
been collecting material 
for a new film in Warsaw. 
This one will deal both 
with Nazi atrocities and the 
resistance movement. Mr 
Leiser also described to 
Polish journalists the reac- 
tions to Mein Kampf in 
West Germany and else- 
where. 
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ANCIENT CHESSMEN 


During excavations in 
the Vegetable Market in 
Szezecin, once the site of 
an ancient Slav _§settle- 
ment, two chessmen — a 
bishop and a pawn — 
were unearthed. The fig- 
ures which are in a good 
state of preservation are 
believed to be as much 
as a thousand years old. 


MINING MUSEUM 


The town of Sosnowiec 
boasts a Mining Museum, 
set up in 1948 by the Cen- 
tral Board of Miners’ 
Union. 

The entire history of 
mining and its develop- 
ment is shown in _ the 
Museum, beginning with 
exhibits from the Krze- 
mionki Opatowskie flint 
mine where, four mille- 
niums ago, stone was 
extracted to make the first 
tools. Ancient stone axes 
are shown alongside tools 
made of deer and elk 
antlers. 

The museum also dis- 
Plays tools from silver, 
lead, copper and_ gold 
mines, and pickaxes, spades 
and shovels used in sait 
mines here in the 17th and 
18th centuries. 

Silesia’s key industry is 
represented at the museum 
by numerous implements 
used at the turn of the 
century including old axes 
and miner’s lamps. 


POLISH STAMPS 


In 1961 Polish stamps 
will be shown at the Inter- 
national Exhibition and 


Stamp Exchange at Riccio- 
ne, at the Post-Stamp Fair 
in Barcelona, 
London. 


and also in 





ssible, and without cooperation 
problems cannot be solved. 

If the sciences are to work together, they 
must be integrated. The results of any one 
branch should be translated into the language 
of other branches. This requires great metho- 
dological changes. 


What is the position as regards teaching? 


I think that the methodological and ideo- 
logical changes I have mentioned depend to 
a great extent on our approach to the 
teaching body. Under the present conditions, 
when the existing staff is increasingly over- 
worked, we cannot expect them to undertake 
new obligations. Improvements in theoretical 
and methodological standards can only come 
if material and technical conditions improve. 


We are still suffering from a considerable 
shortage of teaching staff. Mr Henryk Golan- 
ski (the Minister of Higher Education) writes 
in No. 9 of Zycie Szkolty Wyzszej (University 
Life): “5.5 per cent of university chairs are 
unoccupied, 3 per cent are headed by persons 
temporarily appointed to substitute the pro- 
fessors and 5.5 per cent by persons whose 
main occupation is outside the university. 
This means a total of 14 per cent without 
the proper staff. In technical colleges the 
percentage is even higher — 27.4 per cent 
(6.1 + 16.3 + 5.0 respectively).” 

But these figures illustrate only a part of 
the problem; understaffing in some university 
departments and economic schools is easily 
calculable. If these figures are accurate we 
can be optimistic, since it would mean that 
in the next ten years at most the most urgent 
needs would be satisfied. 

But the shortage of scholars from the 
point of view of the individual branches of 
knowledge is.much more difficult to calculate. 
It is often necessary to send scholars abroad, 
when a special branch of knowledge is 
unknown here, or to train more specialists 
than are required in proportion to the num- 
ber of students but whose research is urgent- 
ly needed by the community. 
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Though calculation of this shortage of 
specialists is difficult we do know that we 
need at least a number equal to a quarter of 
the number of the present senior staff in the 
departments of all the universities. 

What remedies are being prepared to 
improve this state of affairs? 

To meet the requirements of changing 
methods, the direction of research work, its 
proportions and the staff needs I mentioned, 
a change in the present state of the univer- 
sity programme must be introduced. 

In my opinion we must, first of all, intro- 
duce two levels of university studies. The 
first level should consist of the present five- 
year M.A. course, which has proved its value 
in practice. 

On the second level, we have to re-examine 
the problem of the doctorate and specialist 
courses. 

What we need is a system consistent with 
modern science; it would be marked by 
advanced specialization but at the same time 
research scholars would have to have a tho- 
rough grounding in the humanities in general. 

One-sided specialization must necessarily 
lead to intellectual distortion. Scholars must 
feel at home with the various problems, meth- 
ods and techniques of related fields of know- 
ledge, and this requires time, experience 
and study. They can never reach the high 
standards demanded by modern scholarship 
unless closely linked with some academic 
centre. 

We cannot have “Sunday scholars” who 
only devote time off from other occupations 
to their doctor’s theses. 

I think it would be useful to organize 
doctorate studies so that the universities and 
the Polish Academy of Sciences could adapt 
them to their own research plans. This would 
enable candidates to study subjects that were 
part of the plan of a given centre. They 
would be required to do some teaching as 
well. Such a system is to be started by the 
Polish Academy of Sciences in 1961. 
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SCIENCE AND MONEY 


The 1961-65 Plan envis- 
ages the expenditure of 
some nineteen to twenty 
thousand million zlotys on 
scientific research, includ- 
ing some 3,700 million in 
investment outlays. In 1965, 
such expenditure will reach 
some four thousand million 
zlotys, or nearly 80 per cent 
above the 1960 figure (28 
thousand million), 

Some 8 per cent of the 
total is earmarked for re- 
search in the pure sciences, 
technology, biology and 
agriculture. Some 55 per 
cent will go to nuclear 
energy research, the Mini- 
stry of Health, the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, and 
the Ministry of Higher 
Education. Expenditure on 
scientific research is grow- 
ing at an even greater 
rate than the national in- 
come; and is expected to 
rise from 0.9 per cent of 
the latter in 1960, to 1.15 
by 1965. 


PADEREWSKI CENTENARY 


The State Musical Pu- 
blishing House has marked 
the centenary of Ignacy 
Paderewski’s birth by the 
publication of a brochure 
by Henryk Opiertiski and of 
an album, compiled by Zo- 
fia Sokolowska, entitled 
Ignacy Jan Paderewski — 
A Short Chronicle of the 
Life of the Pianist and 
Composer. The album con- 
tains many photographs of 
the musician and of his 
close acquaintances, many 
of which are reproduced 
for the first time. There 
are also photostats of press 
criticisms, concert program- 


mes, music scores and 
autographs. 
Paderewski’s Memoirs, 


edited by M. Lawton, are 
also in preparation. 


And now we come to the question of the 


age of lecturers. Mr. Golanski writes: “A char. | 


acteristic feature of our senior staff is its 
age structure which differs greatly from that 


of other countries: 65 per cent of our senior | 


staff are between 46 and 65 years of age. 
There is no other country of similar economic 
and social structure with as high an age ley- 
el of docents and professors. The average 
age here is 55 years. The average of a pro- 
fessor is 62”. 


There is one conclusion to be drawn from 


a 


these figures; that we must be less reluctant | 


to appoint professors from among young 
scholars. Let them grow up together with 


their centres while they are still full of vi- | 
tality and ambition. And the junior staff | 


must be really young. 


This is not to say that we should apply 
lower standards. Modern science must be our 
criterion. But it is obvious, when comparing 
the average age of the teaching staff in 
Poland with that in U.S.S.R. or England, that 
it is not the imposition of high standards but 
of wrong staff policy that is harmful. 


CHANGES IN SILESIA 


In the social transformations of post-war 
Poland: Upper Silesia occupies a unique place. 
There are several reasons for this. Firstly, 
Silesia had been an area of industrial con- 
centration, with a fully shaped working class, 


long before the last war. In contrast, rapid | 


industrialization has come to other areas oi 
Poland only in recent years. Secondly, this 
essentially Polish region was severed from 
Poland in the 14th contury, and since the 
18th century had been submitted to forcible 
Germanization by the Prussian state adminis 
tration and the economic and educational 
institutions connected with it.As a result, a 
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the beginning of the 20th century, the class 
structure closely resembled the division of 
communities; the governing and property- 
owning classes were German, the peasants, 
miners, and factory workers were Polish. By 
virtue of this fact alone Silesia was alto- 
gether different from the rest of the Polish 
state when it was re-established in the inter- 


‘war period, different both from the areas 


formerly under Russian and Austrian parti- 
tion, as well as from the remaining part of 
those under German partition. In its emer- 
gent phase, the Polish state was in fact an 
amalgam of economically uncohesive parts, 
with vast social, psychological, and cultural 
divergences. But even amongst all this varie- 
ty Silesia appeared to be a self-contained 
area sui generis with a specific way of life 
and a regional culture. 

How was it that a folk and regional cul- 
ture survived in a highly industrialized area? 
Partly, of course, because over the long years 
of subjection Silesia acted as a protective 
shield for the Polish ethos; partly because of 
the peculiar character of the mining trade 
which, in carefully guarding its integrity and 
hierarchical structure, was in many ways 
similar to a trade guild. Then there was an 
additional factor, which is very rare in large 
industrial centres. Heavy industry, as a rule, 
draws its manpower from the rural popula- 
tion who, having migrated into the towns, 
very quickly sever all ties with the country- 
side, For one person to combine an industrial 
occupation with a rural one, however, is 
a rare exception but it is typical of Silesian 
industry which used to — and to some 
extent still does — employ peasants who live 
and work on the land but at the same time 
come in to work in the mills and mines. 
Though their numbers have been dwindling 
in recent years, in the past there were enough 
of them to strengthen the personal links 
between town and village, and this: helped 
to preserve the elements of traditional cul- 
ture. Another fact should be mentioned here. 
A growing heavy industry as a rule attracts 
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Church of Our Lady in Gdatisk 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN FOR 
CATHEDRAL 


St Mary’s Church in 
Gdansk, one of the largest 
churches in Europe which 
has just been rebuilt, is to 
be equipped with an elec- 
tronic organ, the gift of 
the Polish colony in Ame- 
rica, This will be the first 
electronic church organ in 
Poland. 


“MOTION AND RELATIVITY” 


Motion and Relativity by 
Leopold Infeld and Jerzy 
Plebanski, published jointly 
by Polish Publishers and 
the British Pergamon Press, 
has appeared simultaneous- 
ly in Poland and Great 
Britain, in Polish and En- 
glish editions. 
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LONGER SPAN OF LIFE 


The Ministry of Health 
has issued information on 
general health in Poland. 
The average length of 
life is now 6.9 years 
(men 61.8, women 67.8). 
This is an increase of 
15 years over the pre-war 
average (data from 1932 
and 1959). 


UNUSUAL OPERATION 


Prof. Tadeusz Wesolow- 
ski, director of the Uro- 
logical Clinic in Warsaw, 
recently performed a re- 
markable operation on 
a young boy who suffered 
injuries to both kidneys 
as a result of an accident. 
One had to be removed; 
in the other there was 
a lesion gf the urinary 
tract and the tissue was 
so damaged that Prof. 
Wesotowski decided to 
replace it artificially. 
After an appendectomy 
the boy’s appendix was 
sewn onto the kidney at 
one end and the _ un- 
damaged part of the 
ureter at the other. 

The grafting was suc- 
cessful, the ureter is now 
functioning normally and 
the boy has been restored 
to full health. 


JAZZ JAMBOREE 


At the 3rd International 
Jazz Jamboree, 1960, held 
here last October, the main 
prize of 12,000 zlotys, offer- 


ed by the Ministry of 
Culture and Art was 
awarded to the Hybrydy 


Hot Club in Warsaw for 
successful experimenting 
with jazz forms, the com- 
bination of poetry and 


jazz, and good jazz vocaliz- 
ation. 





manpower from various regions, and oj 
varied cultural backgrounds. In the case of 
Silesia, however, it was almost exclusively 
the local population who went into industry, 


Changes in the Silesian mining com- 
munity have been the subject of a sociologi- 
cal survey, carried out by the Silesian Scien- 
tific Institute. Though this is only a fractional 
investigation, the position occupied by the 
mining industry in Upper Silesia suggests 
that post-war changes in the mining com- 
munity are in some measure representative 
of the region as a whole. 


In the first place the investigations aimed 
at determining the characteristic features of 
the community in the past and then at find- 
ing out what changes have taken place since 
the war. 


Discussing the culture of the mining com- 
munity in the periodical Zaranie Slaskie 
(Silesia in the Making), Jézef Lizega has 
written that the professional mining groups 
were in the main formed from the rural 
population of Silesia. “Parallel to this ethnic 
homogeneity, a general cultural affinity devel- 
oped with an internal differentiation as to 
social status and locality. Membership of the 
group was clearly defined by the nature of 
the occupation itself; within the group 
appeared the traditional division in status, 
as well as a professional solidarity and com- 
radeship.” From this sense of brotherhood 
sprang the selfgovernment associations, set 
up as a barrier to Germanization. The 
families were mainly patriarchal, “since the 
women rarely had any contact with the 
mine and its problems, many of them never 
having even seen it”. 


Maria Zywirska, in her study O problemie 
badania kultury grup zawodowych (A Study 
of the Culture of Professional Groups) 
adds to this description: “The strong bonds 
with the native ethnic group required them 
(the miners) not to abandon their ancestral 
soil and to resist any temptation to look for 
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a better life elsewhere. On the other hand 
the growing national enmities, stimulated by 
Prussian chauvinism, served to consolidate 
social homogeneity.” 

Stressing the bonds between industry and 
the village, she writes: “Apart from the small 
mining communities which have rapidly de- 
veloped and been assimilated into the heart 
of the Silesian industrial basin, the mining 
community of Poland as a whole has retained 
its mixed mining-rural composition until 
very recently. For example, in the four huge 
mines of the Katowice area, employing sev- 
eral thousand workers each, a considerable 
percentage of the workers — as much as 40 
per cent in some — are still peasants coming 
into town from their homes in the villages. 
And this is the principal reason for the 
jichotomy of the Polish miner’s life: work 
in the mine as the main source of income 
being a sort of superstructure, while work 
on the land is the link with his native village 
and ethnic group. These two trends are dis- 
cernible in every sphere of the community’s 
life, sometimes separable, sometimes inter- 
locked and complementary. 


These features of personality and situation 
were the product of several decades. Since 
the war new opportunities for advancement 
have opened up, as Silesian industry, which 
had previously drawn mainly on_ local 
resources, has been invaded by newcomers 
from other parts of Poland. The extent of 
this immigration is connected with the rate 
of economic growth and the resulting de- 
mand for manpower. In 1946-1955 this immi- 
gration accounted for 35 per cent of the 
region’s increase in population. 


This encounter between immigrants and 
Silesians, both representing different tra- 
ditions, customs, and ways of life, produced 
an abundance of dramatic, often comic 
clashes, Yet with the passage of time they 
have merged into a new Silesian community, 
borrowing from each other’s modes of life, 
inter-marrying, and working side by side. 
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PUPPETS IN PARIS 


An interesting exhibition 
of décor and ouppets for 
cartoon films designed by 
Halina Bielifiska has been 
on show in the Cinema- 
theque Francaise in Paris. 


The scenario of these 
films was written by the 
artist’s husband, Wlodzi- 


mierz Haupe. 





AUTOMATION 
IN YOUNG HANDS 


The Chair of Automation 
in the Warsaw College of 
Science and Technology 
has the youngest staff in 
the country. 

The Chair is held by 
Dr Findeisen who is not 
yet 35. One of his assistants 
is the same age while the 
other is three years youn- 
ger. 
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WAWEL TAPESTRIES 


The history of the Wa- 
wel tapestries, recently re- 
turned to Poland, is full 
of dramatic moments. On 3 
September 1939, as the Nazi 
forces were drawing near 
to Cracow the custodians 
of the Wawel collection de- 
cided, on their own initia- 
tive, to evacuate their treas- 
ures. With no help from 
official quarters the collec- 
tion was loaded onto 
a river barge and taken to 
Kazimierz on the Vistula 
from where it went to 
Bucharest, which it reached 
on 17 September. In view 
of the uncertain situation 
a request was made to the 
Papal Nuncio in Roumania 
to accept the treasures for 
safe keeping in the Vatican, 
The Vatican authorities 
however refused to allow 
this on the grounds that 
only ecclesiastical property 
may be stored in the Vat- 
ican. 


At the end of November 
1939 the collection, together 
with other valuables from 
the Royal Palace in War- 
saw went to Marseilles on 
board a Roumanian ship. 
It was placed in a factory 
in Aubusson along with the 
most valuable documents 
and manuscripts from the 
National Library and the 
Library of the seminary at 
Pelplin. 

Then came the blitzkrieg 
in France and again the 
custodians had to assume 
responsibility for saving 
the national treasures, On 
15 June, 1940 they were 
loaded onto the Polish mer- 
chantman Chorzéw -which 
safely reached Falmguth, 
from where its valuable 
cargo was taken on to 
London. 


“The infiltration of non-Silesians into even 
the smallest localities, where they live ang 
work,” Wanda Mrozek writes, “has cleared 
the ground for these new, ‘alien’ ways. The 
well-known conflicts, very violent at times, 
between the local and the incoming popula- 
tion, were merely a collision between 
indigenous cultural patterns and the impor- 
ted patterns of the strangers. This penetra- 
tion has also followed the roads opened up 
by the spread of wireless, TV, and reading 
habits. It is not surprising that under this 
impact various traditions, including the pro- 
fessional ones, have been undermined. One 
example of this is the changed attitude of 
indigenous Silesians to the mining trade.” 

The investigations conducted by Wanda 
Mrozek have shown an obvious crumbling 
of these traditions. She found a wide-spread 
willingness to educate children in modern | 
industrial trades other than mining, by | 
sending them to colleges and technical insti- | 
tutes in Upper Silesia and elsewhere. These 
children today have far greater opportunities | 
than their fathers ever had. The present 
tendency indicates that the demographic 
pattern of Silesia will continue to change 
in the future. And this implies an increasing 
break-up of the traditionally shut-in com- 
munities, and the rise of the open socialist 
society. | 

The Silesian: community has greatly chan- : 
ged its structural pattern and its dynamic | 
in relation to pre-war times. There are chan- | 
ges in life in Silesia similar to those in the | 
rest of the country; similar, though not ne-| 
cessarily identical. Specific regional traits wil | 
be preserved in the overall appearance ol / 
Silesian life, along with the general features” 
representing the changes of the last sixteen 
years in Poland as a whole. The recent trams | 
formations in the mining community af 
ample proof of this. 
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Krzysztof Henisz Flowers (Pottery) 





Krzysztof Henisz Sign (Pottery) 
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Zygmunt Madejski 


Part of tiling with composition 
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CERAMICS IN ARCHITECTURE 


The ‘“Kamionka™ cooperative in tysa Géra has started 
experimental production of ceramic facings; in charge of 
design are three artists: Krzysztof Henisz, Bolestaw 
Ksiqzka and Zygmunt Madejski. Some of their first pro- 
ducts which have met technical requirements have been 
exhibited and the feeling among architects is that they 
provide an opportunity of adding a rich element of 
unfading, colour to building. This effort deserves wider 
publicity. The article below, written by Krzysztof Henisz, 
discusses the plans of the artists working on _ these 
“ceramic paintings’ in tysa Géra. 


As knowledge and technology progresses, 
as man’s way of living changes, art cannot 
stand to one side. Artists have always been 
as much prophets as products of their times. 
New techniques have brought new tasks. 

Photography, for instance, has outdated 
the problem of preserving a picture of passing 
reality. But it has also helped to crystallize 
the aims of the fine arts today. Painting is 
no longer bound to re-create the surface 
appearance of objects but is free to travel 
on visual flights of fancy that convey an 
original and personal view of the world. 
Changes in the role of painting run parallel 
to changes in man’s way of life. There 
are no more salons, and the home now 
fulfils a more modest function. People spend 
more time in cafes, clubs, public halls, cine- 
mas or even in the street and parks. Contem- 
porary architecture has kept up with these 
changes, turning closed yards into children’s 
playgrounds or meeting-places for adults, and 
the fine arts cannot ignore them. 

The results of this attempt to make art 
follow the emergence of life outside the home 
are not always satisfactory. The facades of 
the houses in Warsaw Old Town, painted 
a few years ago, have faded or tarnished. It 
is now nearly impossible to restore them. 
Mosaic, a wonderful and rich technique in 
the past, can no longer achieve its past 
splendours when made from machine-cut 
blocks. 

Thanks to the equipment of the Lysa Géra 
pottery works being put at our disposal we 
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The emigré government 
decided that it would be 
safer to evacuate the treas- 
ures to Canada, and this 
was officially arranged. The 
Canadian Government re- 
ceived them as property of 
the Polish State and agreed 
to arrange for their safe 
keeping. They arrived in 
Halifax on 13 July on the 
Polish liner Batory and 
were transferred to the 
building of the Polish Gen- 
eral Consulate in Ottawa. 
Later the Canadian Ministry 
of Public Works provided 
premises in an experimen- 
tal farm in the same town, 
where the treasures re- 
mained during the war. 


BOOKS IN U.S.A. 


There is to be a Polish 
book pavilion at the New 
York World Fair due to be 
held between May 3-13. In 
June, for the second time 
since the war, Poland will 
be represented at the exhi- 
bition of scientific books, 
arranged in Cleveland by 
the American Library Asso- 
ciation. New York will 
again see books from this 
country during the VIth 
International Book Fair, 
while from July 25 to 
August 10 there will be a 
Polish exhibit at the In- 
ternational Fair in Chicago. 


200 BOOKS FROM POZNAN 


In 1957, following the 
new policy of decentrali- 
zation of cultural institu- 
tions, a publishing house 
was opened in Poznan. Not 
long ago its two-hundredth 
publication appeared in the 
bookshops. During that time 
the house has changed 
its main line of activity 
from literature to scienti- 
fic publications, leaving 
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some margin for literary 
work. From the very begin- 
ning the Poznan PuPlishing 
House paid great attention 
to Scandinavian literature 
which until then had been 
neglected by other publis- 
hers. 

The Poznan output cov- 
ers also interesting publi- 
cations on the history and 
current affairs of Greater 
Poland, such as The History 
of the Village in Greater 
Poland, Folk Culture in 
Greater Poland, of which 
even a long-established firm 
would have had reason to 
be proud. Other titles which 
should be mentioned here 
are: Kalisz Through Eigh- 
teen Centuries and Out- 
standing Figures in_ the 
Greater Poland Nineteenth- 
Century. 


300K SALES 


According to preliminary 
estimates over 70 million 
books were sold for 983 
Million zlotys in Poland 
last year. December with 
Sales of 600.000 zlotys, as 
compared with 93,000 zlo- 
tys in 1959 was the peak 
month. 

The increase in purcha- 
ses was primarily due to 
new bookshops opened in 
the smaller provincial towns 
during 1958—60, most of 
them in the Western Terri- 
tories. Their popularity 
is the more _§ significant 
in that it is new readers 
who. form their clientele. 
In Lower Silesia, where 54 
new shops have been open- 
ed the rise in sales last 
year, particularly in agricul- 
tural areas, was over 60 per 
cent compared with 1959. 

There was a marked in- 
crease in the sales of po- 
pular science and specializ- 
ed publications. 


were able to start work on the problem of 
using ceramics as an element in modern 
architecture. The value of ceramics is that 
after firing at a high temperature they 
acquire a firm, even surface of a consistency 
similar to that of lava and precious stones, 
Even highly contrasted colours are close in 
tone. The picture created has much in com- 
mon with the idea of the ‘plastic object’ on 
which so many artists in the West. are con- 
centrating their work. 

If these ceramics embody ideas that be- 
long to painting and are to be used as 
tiling they must harmonize with the style of 
the building. The aim of our first exhibition 
was to show the beauty of these materials 
when used as a substitute for the techniques 
used in painting. The next exhibition will 
show them in their new adaptation as an 
element of architecture. There will be 
coloured pillars which can be used as deco- 
rations for buildings and gardens, tiles for 
swimming-pools, reticular walls, coloured 
facings following the style of architecture, and 
moulded glass which in combination with 
ceramic materials produces a _ wonderful 
feeling of light. We will show that in 
contrast to other techniques these materials 
can be used on any surface. 

Obviously work of this kind requires 
a great deal of equipment which fortunately 
is at the disposal of the CPLiA Folk Art and 
Handicrafts Cooperative “Kamionka” in Ly- 
sa Gora started by Franciszek Mleczko and 
Bolestlaw Ksiazka. For ceramics to conquer 
architecture, even the most original ideas 


are not enough. The actual facings have © | 


be produced. Mondrian’s clarity and unifor- 
mity of architectural planes was in his time 
valid as a protest against the secession; bu! 
today it is irksome to the eye, especially 
when combined with the simple, functional 
shape of modern building. 

Our starting point 
facings was to avoid what might be called 
‘kitchen tiling’. A single colour, howevel 


attractive, over a wide surface becomes bot 
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ing and colourless since colour requires 
contrast. We have coined the phrase “living 
wall”; here an artist takes part in the techni- 
cal process of producing the tiling, and varia- 
tions in the texture of each colour and sur- 
face provide not an accidental composition 
but are part of the artist’s design. 


The problem of composing a whole ele- 
vation is of primary importance as we wish 
to create more than mere ornaments. Our 
aim is not decoration but a plastic organiza- 
tion of space. “We do not want to paint 
landscapes, we want to create them.” 


Krzysztof Henisz 


“ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS’”’ 


One of the most interesting of UNESCO 
projects is what is called the ‘programme of 
associated schools’, the object of which is to 
bring up children in a spirit of international 
understanding and cooperation. Certain sec- 
ondary and vocational schools in the 
UNESCO member countries have included 
in their school curriculums information on 
the United Nations Organization and _ its 
specialized agencies (including UNESCO), on 
international problems such as: colonialism, 
racialism, women’s and children’s rights, 
certain U.N. or UNESCO sponsored actions 
such as the Geophysical Year, Major Pro- 
ject — ‘East-West’ (which is an attempt to 
reconcile the traditional cultures of both East 
and West) or the Nubian treasures salvage 
Operations. 

The “Associated Schools” also organize 
correspondence clubs and promote personal 
contacts and cooperation between pupils and 
teachers in different countries. As part of 
this there is interchange of information and 
experience on the progress of this UNESCO 
‘experiment’, and of books, albums, repro- 
ductions, stamps, and of course letters. 


“associated schools” 
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“Urzqd (The Establish- 
ment) presents us with 
a pattern of man’s relation- 
ship with the alien force 
which he himself has 
created — with bureaucra- 
cy. We in our age are un- 
der the manifold sway of 
our own technical and so- 
cial creatures. This is the 
critical issue of' the twen- 
tieth century. That is why, 
in spite of its seemingly 
trivial topic, we read this 
book at a sitting, anxious 
to reach its penetrating 
conclusion... 

“Breza does not suggest 
an unequal struggle against 
every type of bureaucracy. 
He does not write nonsense 
about lifeless, alien creatu- 
res set up by, but domi- 
nating Man. He puts for- 
ward proposals on the 
essential needs for and the 
possibilities of combating 
such creatures by changes 
in community life, by the 
creation of social _ insti- 
tutions by the people and 
for the people, in accor- 
dance with the current 
requirements and demands 
of our life.” 


Stefan Zoikiewski 


Nowa Kultura 





art and science 





THE VITH INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK FAIR 


The VIth International 
Book Fair is to be held in 
the Warsaw Palace of 
Science and Culture from 
31 May to 7 June. 


The first fair, 
1956, covered an area of 
650 square metres and had 
21 participants, while last 
year stands of 161 partici- 
pants from 27 countries 
covered 7 thousand square 
metres. 


held in 


PRIZES FOR POLISH 
EXHIBITS AT TRIENNALE 


The jury of the Decora- 
tive Art Triennale at Mi- 
lan, held on the theme 
“House and School” award- 
ed the following prizes to 
Polish participants: a sil- 
ver medal for the Polish 
pavilion as a whole; a sil- 
ver medal for the cata- 
logue of the Polish exhibi- 
tion; a silver medal for 
Zdanowicz’s ceramics: a 
silver medal for Eymond 
Szarras’s woven fabrics; a 
silver medal for Piwowar- 
ska’s puppets; and a gold 
medal for book design to 
the children’s publishing 


house Nasza Ksiegarnia. 





i 
There have also been cases of tourist | 
exchange. For instance over the past thre 
years, three Polish secondary schools haye 
been invited by their counterparts in France | 
Bulgaria and Jugoslavia to send groups for | 
vacations there, whilst their groups came 
over to Poland. 


The Polish UNESCO Commission helps 
by supplying schools with the addresses of 


schools in other countries which are eager | 


to arrange correspondence between their 
pupils. In order to help teachers taking part 
in the experiment, UNESCO has organized 
various internatianal and regional conferen- 
ces, which Polish delegates have attended 
For example there will be a conference of 
this sort next year in Japan, and the Polish 
UNESCO Commission is at present discussing 
with the Ministry of Education the chances 
of organizing a conference of teachers active 
in the associated schools scheme in 1963 or 
1964. On the initiative of the Polish UNESCO 
Commission, the UNESCO secretariat is this 
year starting publication of a special infor- 
mation bulletin for the associated schools 
teachers. 


The first Polish school to enter this scheme 
(in 1956) was the Zmichowska Secondary 
School in Warsaw. In 1957 it was joined by 
two more Warsaw schools. At present the 
number has risen: to thirteen, including four 
teachers’ training colleges. The educational 
side of this project is run by the Ministry of 
Education, and cooperation with UNESCO 
and other countries is in the hands of the 
Polish UNESCO Commission. Though current 
progress is not always satisfactory, the expe 
rience gained so far is on the whole inter- 
esting, and the curiosity aroused among 
fifteen to eighteen-year olds in international 
problems and the practical 


knowledge of foreign languages give grounds 
for optimism concerning the future. 


Wladystaw Grzedzielski 


aspects of | 
coexistence, and a steady improvement in the | 
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ARMY AND SOCIETY 


Armia i Spoteczenstwo — Wprowa- 
dzenie do Socjologii Wojska [The 
army and Society; Introduction to 
a Sociological Study of the Armed 
Forces]. By Jerzy J. Wiatr. MON. 
Warszawa, 1960. 400 pp. 


The armed forces as a subject 
for systematic sociological research 
is a new development everywhere. 
The growing social significance of 
the military during the two world 
wars and improvements in modern 
research methods have led to a rap- 
id advance in studies in this field 
over the last two decades. Before 
the second world war in Poland, as 
in other countries, these studies were 
superficial, incidental to other 
sociological interests, and tended to- 
wards the purely theoretical. After 
the war, their progress in Poland 
was even slower than of other socio- 
logical inquiries. But recent years 
have also brought important changes 
to this field. Wide-ranging and syste- 
matic studies of human relations in 
the armed forces have begun to- 
gether with investigations of the 
structure and social functions of 
Various parts of the military organ- 
ization. Work has also started on 
systematizing the material already 
available in other countries and on 
training sociologists with specialized 
and practical experience of problems 
of the armed forces. In addition, 
these problems have been includ- 

in university sociology courses. 

Some theoretical groundwork 


was, of course, necessary for such 
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a large amount of work to be done 
in a relatively short time. Sociolo- 
gical study of the army had to be 
fitted into its right place in the 
whole body of sociology. What it was 
to cover and the methods to be used 
in field studies had to be determin- 
ed. All of this has been embodied 
in The Army and Society. 

Jerzy Wiatr, who is head of the 
Department of Military Sociology at 
the Dzierzynski Army Political Aca- 
demy, has been in charge of these 
investigations from the start and 
may be regarded as the initiator of 
a new branch of study in Poland. 


‘- His book is a pioneering work in 


Polish sociology. 

The work has a double purpose. 
In the first place, it is to serve as 
a handbook containing all the basic 
information needed by socidlogists 
interested in this field. But the 
author’s vocabulary is so simple and 
straightforward and his exposition 
so clear and logical that the book 
can be as easily used by the intelli- 
gent layman as by the specialist. Its 
subtitle Introduction to a Sociologi- 
cai Study of the Armed Forces 
exactly defines the author’s inten- 
tions. However, the book goes 
beyond the limits of a mere hand- 
book or elementary course; it lays 
down the theoretical premises and 
a methodological programme for 
a new field of study. The writer 
could not confine himself to a re- 
view and classification of what has 
already been said on this subject, 
though this in itself was sufficiently 
important. He had also to think of 
practical indications for research and 
carry out a judicious selection of the 
postulates and methods already pro- 
posed, in accordance with his own 
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methodological assumptions. Any 
appraisal of his book must be relat- 
ed to these two divergent strands. 
It is a measure of his success that 
he has even succeeded in reconciling 
them at all. 

As a handbook, The Army and 
Society has a wealth of material 
which it would be impossible to sum 
up in a short review. The intro- 
duction is concerned with definition 
of subject and method. After listing 
all the various definitions accepted 
today, Wiatr proposes one of his 
own: “Sociological study of the mili- 
tary deals with the armed forces as 
a social institution, their role in so- 
ciety, their influence on other fields 
of social relations and, in turn, the 
influence of social conditions upon 
the growth and functioning of the 
armed forces” (p. 10). This definition 
seems acceptable, although objections 
could be raised to the emphasis laid 
on the external function of the mili- 
tary (external, in relation to the 
military as an institution), and the 
omission of the internal function 
(implicit in the question of “the mi- 
litary as a social group”) and the 
rich variety of problems connected 
with the relations between both 
these functions. In addition, by intro- 
ducing a number of questions con- 
cerning the internal differentiation 
of military groups, the author steps 
beyond the line drawn by his own 
definition. Three chapters are de- 
voted to discussing the various ways 
the most important modern ideolo- 
gical schools have approached the 
problem of “the armed forces and 
society”. There is an impressive syn- 
opsis of the views held by such 
thinkers as Marat, Saint Just or 
Adam Smith, whose opinions on mi- 
litary matters are the least known 
parts of their systems, An interesting 
attempt, the first of its kind any- 
where, has been made to trace and 
analyse the development of Marxist 
ideas and views on the _ social 
function of the military establish- 
ment. The next two chapters contain 
a sociological analysis of the rela- 
tions between the structure and 
function of the army and the class 
structure of society, and between 
the army and the state authorities, 





Both these chapters are full of fresh | 
observations, arresting Propositions, 


and ingenious systems of classifi. 
cation which, while embodying al 
the discoveries of modern sociology 
about the armed forces, in many 
cases add something new and some. 
times even break new ground. The 
last chapter is an investigation of 
the armed (forces. in socialist 


countries, drawing on hitherto unus- ; 
ed sources, some of which may be | 


unfamiliar even to those who are 
well-read in writing on the subject. 
Finally the bibliography, comprising 
only those works used by the auther 
which are entirely devoted to 
a sociological study of the military 
contains 119 items, which must just 
about cover everything that has been 
done in this field. 

As a synthesis and model, this is 
a unique book. It is not merely a 
repetition of what has been achieved 
in American, French or German s0- 
ciology but sets forth the author’s 
own original views which are con- 
sistently Marxist as far as theoreti- 
cal foundations and method are 
concerned. But the book is not just 
an exposition of Marxist views on 
the army, but an attempt to fit all 
that modern knowledge in the field 
of sociology — regardless of its meth- 
edological principles — has to say 
about the armed forces into the 


~ 


meer 


broad social and historical perspec- | 


tive projected by the Marxist vision 
of society. The result is a fully mod- 
ern Marxist view enhanced by 
anything of value offered by world 
sociology, and a modern sociological 
view of the army, enhanced by an 
understanding of the social and his- 
torical roots and relationships of 
the military segment of society. The 
author does not stop at an analysis 
of the class associations of the 
armed forces. He goes on to investi- 
gate the attitudes formed by these 
associations, the relations between 
the different ranks, and the deriva 
tion of the social role of the profes- 
sional soldier. On the other hand 
he does not restrict himself to spec 
ifying the various attitudes in the 
armed forces or analyzing the mili- 
tary ethos. He scrutinizes the social 
causations of these attitudes and this 
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ethos, and the links between the 
structure and the social function of 
the army. Consequently, Wiatr’s 
book is an imaginative synthesis of 
the cognitive value of both Marxism 
and modern sociology which has fol- 
lowed a path outside and often 
opposed to Marxism. 

As a pioneering work The Army 
and Society must be considered to 
have given Polish sociological studies 
of the army a very happy start; 
it is also indicative of the ambitions 
which Polish sociologists have in 
other fields. 


Zygmunt Bauman 


A BOOK 
ABOUT BRITAIN 


Problemy panstwa brytyjskiego 
[Problems of the British State]. 
By Maria Hirszowicz. PWN. War- 
szawa, 1960. Studia Socjologicz- 
no-Polityezne, No. 7. 326 pp. 


There has been a great deal of 
discussion about the changes in the 
structure and mechanism of the cap- 
italist state. A reader presented 
with yet another book on this sub- 
ject looks for some deeper insight 
into the matter; at the same time, 
he is already equipped with a num- 
ber of current and often superficial 
observations and generalizations. For 
this reason the position of a writer 
dealing with problems of contempo- 
rary capitalism is at once attractive 
and difficult. 

Maria Hirszowicz has not ignored 
the new problems, and has not been 
afraid to formulate propositions pre- 
viously unstated or unaccepted. She 
has even anticipated changes in the 
sphere of social relations she is ana- 
lyzing. At the same time, however, 
she has not hesitated to repeat 
where necessary those basic state- 
ments of the Marxist theory of state 
which, as she makes clear from her 
interesting and informed discussion, 
are still valid in spite of changes 
im the modern capitalist state. Thus 
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the basic virtue of this book, which 
is both absorbing and instructive is 
that it combines boldness of inves- 
tigation with a firm theoretical 
standpoint. 

Problems of the British State 
consists of three independent studies 
linked by subject.matter: Some Prob- 
lems of the Sociological Concept of 
State (pp. 9—39); Decline of the 
British Parliament (pp. 40—266); So- 
ciological Problems of the Welfare 
State (pp. 267—317). Apart from 
subject matter the studies are 
linked by some ideas common to all 
of them, that the state must be 
examined as a result of social inter- 
action, as a product of social dyna- 
mics, and as a political superstruc- 
ture on the body of relations between 
groups and social classes. From this 
theoretical foundation spring the 
writer’s valuable (although some- 
times underdeveloped) appraisals of 
positive as well as negative elements 
in non-Marxist conceptions of state. 
Particularly noteworthy is her orig- 
inal evaluation of the Hegelian 
concept of state (pp. 17 ff.) and her 
interesting remarks on the attitude 
of modern sociology, mainly Ameri- 
can, to the Marxist theory of state. 

The longest of the three studies 
deals with the “decline of Parlia- 
ment” in Britain. The wealth of his- 
torical material included in this 
is too prolific to be able to relate 
here. All that must be pointed out 
is that by “decline of Parliament”, 
the writer means the growing inde- 
pendence of government action from 
the control of parliament, whose 
only weapon now is the ultimate 
deposition of the Government, the 
gradual surrender of the Commons’ 
legislative initiative to the Govern- 
ment, the growth of the state bu- 
reaucracy and the inflated role of 
the political parties as intermediaries 
between the electors and the govern- 
ment, which have in practice, as a 
result of the alignment of political 
forces, swamped the role of the 
backbencher, whose unquestioning 


allegiance they demand. This crisis 
or decline in the parliamentary sys- 
tem, as the writer points out, ref- 
lects the adjustment not only of the 
Labour Party but of 


the working 















class in general to existing economic 
and political conditions. 

In discussion of the decline of 
Parliament one problem suggests 
itself which Mrs. Hirszowicz has 
overlooked. Our knowledge of this 
decline is derived from books by 
Western writers who have criticized 
ideas about parliament inherited 
from the liberal conceptions of the 
last century. There have certainly 
been major changes in the function- 
ing and role of Parliament, but 
these, as she stresses, have modified 
and reduced, but not destroyed, its 
importance. But is the picture of 
Parliament’s power (real not formal) 
based on 19th century writings, con- 
sistent with its actual situation at 
that time? How far, if at all, did 
ideological conceptions distort the 
picture, as they do today? If this is 
the case, should the “decline of Par- 
liament” be regarded as an ideologi- 
cal as well as a factual phenomenon 
of social relations? Sociology of 
science would recommend a more 
cautious approach to statements 
which may reflect the ideological 
tendencies of an epoch. There is no 
such reservation in the book, or in- 
dication of possible social distortions 
in looking at reality; this omission 
is all the more surprising in that 
Mrs. Hirszowicz has previously bus- 
ied herself with analyses of many 
problems of the sociology of science 
and published several interesting 
studies on this subject. 

The problem of the new function 
of the capitalist state is also discus- 
sed in the study on the Welfare 
State. Although rejecting the concept 
that the policy of a Welfare State 
means the disappearance of class 
functions, Mrs. Hirszowicz shows 


that the modern state goes much 
further than merely defending some 
particular 


socio-economic system. 





branches of the economy, as an 
investor in unprofitable branches of 
production, as coordinator of others, 
as redistributor of national income 


and as an instrument performing a | 


wide range of social functions — 
these are all questions which must 
be analyzed if the mechanism of the 
modern capitalist state is to be 


understood. Mrs. Hirszowicz seems | 


to have paid more attention to these 
questions than to the traditional 
functions (both internal and exter- 
nal) of the state. But the changes 
here, for instance reduced national 
sovereignty with regard to defence, 
modifications in the internal organs 
of oppression, are worth discussing. 
It is hard not to see that in modern 
Britain, as opposed to the 19th cen- 
tury state, there have been de facto 
(though not de iure) shifts in rela- 
tions between the civil and military 
authorities in favour of the latter. 
To have taken these questions more 
into account (they are not unrelat- 
ed to the “decline of Parliament”) 
would have made it easier to show 
the new as well as the traditional 
functions of the state, though she 
has not overlooked the latter in her 
theoretical discussion. 

On the whole, despite these crit- 
icisms, this book is a_ valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the 
sociology of political relations, par- 
ticularly useful for those interested 
in the problems of state, skillfully 
overcoming the particularism that 
bedevils the political sciences. It is 
also a good example of a combina- 
tion of Marxist methodology with 
awareness of new problems and 
with a thorough familiarity of all 
the achievements of scholarship in 
this field. 


Jerzy J. Wiatr 
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LITERATURE 


TADEUSZ BREZA: Urzqd [The Estab- 
lishment]. A novel. PIW. Warszawa. 
1960. 307 pp. Cloth. $ 0.85 

Following close on the success of 
Spizowa brama (The Brass Gate, see 
P. P. no. 11., 1959) Breza has produced 
another book about the Vatican. This 
one shows the mechanics of Vatican offi- 
cialdom and its attitude towards con- 
temporary Poland. 


ALEKSANDER DROZDZYNSKI. Mad- 
rosci zydowskie [The Wisdom of the 
Jews]. Illustrated by Szymon Kobylif- 
ski. Wiedza Powszechna. Warszawa, 1960. 
177 pp. Cloth. $ 0.60 (The Silver and 
Golden Thoughts series). 


A small but very well chosen and 
illustrated volume of Jewish humour 
(anecdotes, jokes, proverbs). The mate- 
rial comes from Poland and the former 
mixed Polish-Ukrainian and Polish-Bye- 
lorussian territories, and chronologically 
covers the last hundred years or so. It 
has been a big success with public and 
critics alike. 


JAROSLAW IWASZKIEWICZ: Wybo6r 
opowiadan [Selected stories]. Czytelnik. 
Warszawa, 1960. 292 pp. $ 0.40 (The Po- 
pular Library series) 

Cheap popular edition of five of the 
best stories by the outstanding Polish 
Prose-writer of the older generation, now 
President of the Union of Polish Writers. 


JULIAN TUWIM: Czary i czarty pol- 
skie oraz wypisy czarnoksieskie [Polish 
Magic and Polish Devils, and an Antho- 
logy of Black Magic]. Graphic design by 
Stanislaw Zamecznik. Czytelnik. Warsza- 
wa, 1960. 461 pp. Cloth. $ 2.90 

Julian Tuwim, the late poet, was an 
expert collector of various historical and 
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literary curiosa. This anthology was first 
published in 1923, and the present edi- 
tion has been given a very fine graphic 
design. It consists of an anthology of 
fragments taken from old Polish litera- 
ture, illustrating demonology and magic 
from the end of the Middle Ages to the 
17th century, introduced by an essay 
by Tuwim. In his selections he was 
guided more by his personal tastes than 
by any ideas of scholarship. Nevertheless 
he succeeded in producing a book that 
is both fascinating to the layman and 
valuable to the scholar. 


MEMOIRS, REMINISCENCES 


JAN GORECKI: Préba Zycia [An 
Endeavour to Live]. KiW. Warszawa, 
1960. 247 pp. $ 0.40 

Reminiscences from the _ inter-war 


period. Gdérecki was an active member 
of the Communist Youth Union and the 
Communist Party of Poland and work- 
ed in the region of Rzeszéw, where the 
Communist organization, though small 
in number, managed to exert a great 
deal of influence, thanks mainly to its 
connections with left-wing peasant orga- 
nizations. 


JAKUB POZNANSKI: Pamietnik z 
getta té6dzkiego [Memoirs from the Lédz 
Ghetto]. Wydawnictwo Lédzkie. 1960. 286 
pp. $ 0.85 

The Lédz ghetto was closed in May 
1940; there were then some 160,000 people 
living in it. When it came to be “liqui- 
dated” in August 1944, there were still 
about 80,000 left. The memoirs of Jakub 
Poznanski, a well-educated and cultured 
man, who survived (he died only recen- 
tly) are the stary of this isolated commu- 
nity which was kept alive only by the 
hope of survival. 
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HISTORY 


OTTON BEIERSDORF: Papiestwo wo- 
bec sprawy polskiej w latach _1772—1864 
{The Papacy and the Polish Question, 
1772—1864]. Selected source material. In- 
troduction by Kazimierz Piwarski. Publish- 
ed by Ossolineum for the Polish Aca- 
demy of Sciences. Wroclaw, 1960. Ixxvi 
+ 645 pp. $8.25 (The Historical Library 
of the Mickiewicz Year, Series 2, Sour- 
ces for the History of the Polish Struggle 
for National Independence). 

Documents and materials showing the 
attitude of the Papal Curia toward Polish 
national movements and attempts at re- 
form in the period from the first par- 
tition of Poland (1772) to the collapse 
of the January Insurrection (1863—4). The 
publication deals with issues so far prac- 
tically untouched by historians. 


KAROL BUCZEK: Ziemie polskie przed 
tysiqcem lat [Polish Lands One Thou- 
sand Years Ago]. A study in historical 
geography. Published by Ossolineum for 
the Polish Academy of Sciences. Wroc- 
law, 1960. 99 pp., one map. $1.00. (No. 
5 of the Publications of the Historical 
Sciences Commission). 

A study about the geographical 
environment in which the Polish state 
was formed. Covers geography, fauna, 
flora, demography, and principal econo- 
mic issues. 


PAWEL DUBIEL: Wrzesien 1939 na Siq- 
sku [September 1939 in Silesia]. MON. 
Katowice, 1960. 242 pp. $ 0.50 

A fragment of the history of the Pol- 
ish-German war in 1939: the Nazi inva- 
sion and the brief defence of Silesia. 
Much information on the period preced- 
ing the outbreak of the war: the Nazi 
fifth column in Poland, its subversive 
activities, and frontier provocations which 
later were used as a pretext for war. 


JERZY LOJEK: Dziennikarze i prasa 
w Warszawie w XVIII stuleciu [Journa- 
lists and the Press in 18th Century War- 
saw]. KiW. Warszawa, 1960. 203 pp. $ 
0.60 

Beginnings of the press (information 
and political) in Warsaw up to the end 
of the 18th century, and pen portraits 
of early journalists. Published in connec- 
tion with the 300th anniversary of the 
Polish press, the book is based mainly 


on sources already published; it 
a popular nature. 


is of 


JAREMA MACISZEWSKI: Wojna do- 
mowa w Polsce, 1606—1609 [The Civil War 
in Poland, 1606—1609]. A study in the 
history of opposition to the Counter-Re 
formation. Pt. 1. From Stezyca to Ja- 
nowiec. Published by Ossolineum for the 
Wroclaw Scientific Society. Wroclay. 
1960. 368 pp. $ 4.45 (Series A, No. 69) 
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The first part of a monograph, to | 


consist of several volumes, which carries 
out a revision of interpretations of Ze 
brzydowski’s rebellion and brings out 


its political and religious background, | 
The civil war in the early 17th century | 


is now seen to have been an attempt to 
save the declining “democracy of the 


gentry” and a manifestation of resistance | 


to the Counter-Reformation. 


MARIAN MALINOWSKI: W _  obronie 
stolicy [In Defence of the Capital]. MON. 
Warszawa, 1960. 245 pp. $ 0.40 

Accounts of the defence of Warsaw 
in 1939, based on manuscript sources. 
Stresses the attitude of the working 
class and the military role of the volun- 
teer detachments organized by the left 
wing of the Socialist Party. 


Manumenta Poloniae historica. Vol. 1. 
August Bielowski. Photo-offset edition. 
PWN. Warszawa, 1960. xxxii + 946 pp. 
8 plates. Cloth. $ 15.20. 

This work, first published in 1864, is 
one of the monuments of modern Pol- 
ish historiography. Its author, who had 
taken part in the November Rising of 
1830, later became the head of the Osso- 
lineum Publishing House in Lwé6w. In his 
Monumenta Poloniae historica he collec 
ted the earliest written sources pertain- 
ing to the origin of the Polish state 
and edited them in an exemplary fash- 
ion. One hundred years ago this was 
not only a scholarly achievement but 
also an expression of Poland’s histcric 
right to independence. 


TADEUSZ POTEMSKI: Droga Ludwi- 
ka Szabatowskiego [The Path of Ludwik 
Szabatowski]. Slask. Katowice, 1960. 51 DP. 
Cloth, $ 0.50 
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A brief biography of a working class | 


leader in Silesia, an outstanding Commu- 
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nist activist between World War I and | 


1927. 
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MARIAN TYROWICZ: D2zieje ruchu 
rewolucyjnego na Slqasku w latach 1846— 
1849 [History of the Revolutionary Move- 
ment in Silesia, 1846—9]. Slask. Katowice, 
1960. 271 pp. Cloth. $ 0.60 

A revised edition of a book first pub- 
lished in 1948. The “Springtime of Na- 
tions” of 1848 had wide repercussions in 
Silesia, where Polish political life devel- 
oped vigorously (e. g., a number of in- 
dependence organizations were formed 
in Wroclaw). This brief revolutionary 
period is described against the broad 
social and economic background of Si- 
lesian history from the middle of the 
18th century. 


ECONOMICS 


ANDRZEJ WROBEL: Wojewddztwo 
warszawskie [Warsaw Voivodship]. A stu- 
dy in regional structure. Warszawa, 
1960. 140 pp., 8 maps. $1.50. Published 
by PWN for the Polish Academy of 
Sciences’ Institute of Geography. 
(Geographic Studies, No. 24). 

An analysis of the present structure 
of the Warsaw economic area, shown 
against the background of its history. 
Bibliography. Summaries in Russian and 
English. 


PHILOLOGY 


Slavia Occidentalis. Vol. 20. Pt. 2. Me- 
morial publication dedicated to Pro- 
fessor Mikolaj Rudnicki. Ed. Wladyslaw 
Kuraszkiewicz. Published by PWN for 
the Philological and Philosophical 
Section of the Poznan Society of the 
Friends of Sience. Poznan, 1960. 274 pp., 
1 map. $3.40. 

A biography (in Polish and French) 
of Professor Rudnicki, an eminent Sla- 
vonic scholar and expert in Indo-Euro- 
pean linguistics who for 40 years has 
been professor in Poznan University. 
It includes a bibliography of his works, 
end 21 papers on Slavonic philology and 
history. (Professor Rudnicki has for 
many years been editor of Slavia 
Occidentalis). 


AESTHETICS 


LEON CHWISTEK: Wielosé rzeczywi- 
stosci w sztuce i inne szkice literackie 
[The Plurality of Reality in Art and 





91 


new publications 





Other Essays]. Drawings and watercol- 
ours by the author. Selected and pre- 
faced by Karol Estreicher. KiW. Warsza- 
wa, 1960. 253 pp. $2.50 

Leon Chwistek (1884—1944), professor 
in Lwé6w University, mathematician, lo- 
gician, painter, poet and theorist of art, 
wrote these essays over a period of 
20 years; he discussed in them general 
issues of the theory of art and painting. 


ART, MUSIC 


Almanach fotografiki polskiej [An 
Almanac of Polish Photography]. WAiF. 
Warszawa, 1960. 22 pp., 122 plates. $2.50 

Selected reproductions of works by 
members of the Polish Union of Art 
Photographers. Vol. 1 was published in 
1959. Introduction and _ captions in 
French, English and German. 


WLADYSLAW DULEBA: Ignacy Jan 
Paderewski. Mata kronika zycia pianisty 
i kompozytora [A Brief Biography of 
Ignacy Jan Paderewski as Pianist and 
Composer]. Text by Z. Sokolowski. PWM. 
Krakow, 1960. 141 pp. $2.55 

A popular biography, supplemented 
by biographical and bibliographical da- 
ta, of the well-known Polish pianist 
(1860—1941), composer and statesman, 
published on the 100th anniversary of 
his birth. 


HENRYK OPIENSKI: Ignacy Jan Pa- 
derewski. New revised edition. PWM. 
Krakow, 1960. 165 pp., 13 plates. $0.95 

Enlarged edition of a book first 
published in 1928, written by a Polish 
musicologist and composer (1870—1942), 
and a personal friend of Paderewski. 


TEOFIL SYGA and STANISLAW 
SZENIC: Maria Szymanowska i je) czasy 
{Maria Szymanowska and Her Times]. 
PIW. Warszawa, 1960. 524 pp. Cloth. 
$2.10 

Maria Szymanowska (1790—1831) was 
a well-known pianist, the first Polish 
woman to make a name as a musician 
in Europe and a prominent figure in 
society (she was a friend of Goethe and 
one of her daughters married Adam 
Mickiewicz). This is a popular bio- 
graphy, half documentary account, half 
vie romancée and an interesting contri- 
bution to the picture of the age. 





92 new publications 


MIECZYSLAW WALLIS: Kraj_ lat 
dziecinnych Stanistawa Noakowskiego 
{The World of Stanislaw Noakowski’s 
Childhood]. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1960. 
209 pp. $1.45 

Stanislaw Noakowski (1867—1928), Pro- 
fessor of the History of Architecture in 
the Warsaw Institute of Technology was 
a painter and drawer, and drafted many 
interesting architectural inventions. This 
is the first volume of his biography, 
prepared by a well-known Polish art 
historian. 


O Stanistawie Noakowskim [Stanislaw 
Noakowski]. Ed. Piotr Biegariski. PWN. 
Warszawa, 1959. 403 pp. $1.90 

Collected essays and_ recollections 
concerning Stanislaw Noakowski, written 
by art and architecture historians. The 
reminiscences come from 26 different 


writers, most of them Noakowski’s pu- 
pils. Bibliography. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Stownik samochodowy angielsko-polski 
{An English-Polish Motor-Car Dictionary}, 
Ed. K. Dabski. PWT. Warszawa, 1969, 
409 pp. Cloth. $2.70 

Some 20,000 items covering the struc- 
ture of motor-cars, the technology of 
their production, the car industry, the 
exploitation and economics of road 
transport. 


Warszawa na starej fotografii [War- 
saw in Old Photographs]. Text by 
Andrzej Jezewski. WAG. Warszawa, 1960. 
166 pp. Cloth. $3.10 

A collection of photographs of War- 
saw from the early 20th century to the 
30’s. It recalls a city that was totally 
destroyed and then rebuilt anew, and 
now only partly resembles its former 
appearance. 


All the books listed above can be ordered from 


“ARS POLONA" 
Krakowskie Przedmiescie 7 


Warszawa 
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JERZY KLEER, economist, adiunkt at the Polish Academy of Sciences’ 
Institute of Economy 


JERZY KOWALEWSKI, i‘ournalist, in 1960 Bonn correspondent of 
Trybuna Ludu 


IGNACY DRUSKI, lawyer, counsellor at the Office of the Prosecu- 
tor General 


STEFAN SLEDZINSKI, professor at the Academy of Music in Warsaw 





A subscription to Polish Perspectives at 12s 6d for 6 months and 
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pany, 58 Pembroke Road, London W. 8 or Messrs Blackwell’s of 
Broad Street, Oxford. 








